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ENTRANCE TO THE COLORADO SCHOOL, 


See) EFORE I get any further along 
“% my travels in the West I must 
make amends for having over- 
looked my good friend the Rev. 

===—S D. E. Moylan who was present at 
the convention and, as usual with him, kept so 
quiet he must not take offense in my having 
so completely overlooked him. 


I see that there are good people who don't 
agree with me in my ranking the Colorado 
meeting the biggest success that the National 
Association has ever attained. [am not going 
to take back anything I said. The success of 
a convention like that is measured in the 
success of every feature and in looking up the 
several. features, what ranks higher than the 
social side of a meeting of this kind? Some 
things were not brought about as some hoped 
they would, and the platform services were 
freer from heated debate than they would have 
been had there been more discussion and its 
accompanying cussing. 

But with the exception of a few orators who 
love the lime-light of publicity and the spot- 
light of the center of the stage, who want to 
parade their knowledge, I don't think many 
were disappointed because more and longer 
sessions were not held. Theoretically the N. 
A. D. is a ponderous heavy machine, that is 
assembled every three years, and then taken to 
pieces again. Now, of the five hundred people 
there, fully four hundred and_ seventy-five 
went to be at the N. A. D. meeting. 

Buiness sessions, wrangling and debate? 

Piffle ! 

It is no secret that that is not what the great 
multitude went for. They went to meet their 
fellow deaf, and to enjoy, en familie, the treat 
that was theirs in such abundance. Put it to 
the test. Assemble the whole bunch in the 
meeting place, and put the question: 

“Shall we listen to Mr. Thoity Athley’s 
paper on ‘The Necessity of the Deaf Man in 


DENVER’'S WELCOME 


Farming pursuits being a subscriber to Agri- 
cultural publications?’ (papers on topics or 
as silly, have been read at our meetings) or 
shall we adjourn in a body to the Sante Fe 
station and take in the Cripple Creek trip?” 

Of course there would be a few highbrows 
to vote int favor of the paper, but the great 
majority would vote for the Cripple Creek trip. 

Chicago, St. Louis, and Norfolk all had Ex- 
poitions to help attract the crowd. St. Paul, 
Washington, Philadelphia and Cincinatti did 
not. At none of the previous big meetings were 
the guests sch a solid mass. Never was a hotel 
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This fact is so patent that argument is futile. 
as truly headquarters as the Alamo was. 
There was something doing all the time, morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Most of us knew every- 
body else, if not personally, then by reputation. 

Under the circumstances the convention did 
not necessarily mean platform debate. Just as 
much did it mean that the years of preparation 
by the local committee was to give the deaf of 


the United States a bully good time. We had 


it! 
© 

Frankly, and honestly, wasn’t that what 
everybody went for? Were not all the side 
issues from Pike’s Peak to Cripple Creek en- 
joyed many times more by reason of the fact 
that we were enjoying them with brother and 
sisters with whom we had so much in common ? 
Are not deaf men and women broadened and 
“heightened” by fraternizing every few years. 
with their fellows from a distance? Does not 
this weld the bond of fraternity stronger? Isn’t 
as much accomplished by the associations and 
friendships that. are renewed and strengthened 
in this way as by caging them all in a hall and 
compelling them to listen to a paper that would 
be far better enjoyed in type and on a subject 
that every one understands just as well as the 
speaker does? 

There were days at Chicago, at St. Louis 
and at Norfolk when business was carried on 
with a corporal’s guard in attendance and all 
the rest out sightseeing. Of course this was a 
farce under the circumstances, but in the light 
of experience future local committees that aim 
to furnish a big event that will be treasured 
for all the time, as the Colorado meeting surely 
will be, had better cut their cloth accordingly. 
Business sessions want to be a part of the 
meeting but not the whole show. The deaf 
are no exception to the general run of people, 
and what they enjoy is exactly what every one 
else enjoys. 


OMAHA’S WELCOME TO THE N. 


To be sure there were some things left un- 
done in Colorado. There always are, and I 
fear there always will be, but I never so saw 
such a fully satisfied, I might say, satiated body 
of people as those who went to Colorado 
Springs. Perhaps here and there were some 
little disappointments, but sum it up as a whole, 
the Colorado convention was the greatest ever 
held since the deaf begun holding conventions 
in the United States. Isn’t this fully con- 
firmed by the little incident of everybody's 
chipping in to make up the hundred dollar 
testimonial to the one man who, despite every 
obstacle, discouragement and handicap, gave 
the Deaf of his country the richest treat they 
ever enjoyed as one body? 

I have not always agreed with George 
William Veditz, but he is not a man that will 
mind a little thing like a matter of honest 
difference of opinion, and his hard work and 
his unflagging zeal and his tremendous en- 
thusiasm made it possible for him to accom- 
plish all he did. 


Four days before our meeting opened, the 
Barnum and Bailey Show, the greatest on 
earth, pitched its tents in Colorado Springs. 
The multitude of the city went to see all that 
the three rings and four platforms offered. 
3ut a few days later comes the Veditz aggre- 
gation, with only one platform, and several 
“rings,” and the Veditz show was the greater 
in spite of the fact that a good many worked 
against him, where the Barnum people all 
worked together. 

You can see Barnum’s Greatest most any 
time you want to, but the Veditz aggregation 
was assembled for one week only. As it 
broke all past performances, it has set a mark 
for the future that may not be reached again. 


EXTRA! EXTRA!! 
Cotorapo Sprincs Track, 1910 SUMMER MEETING. 
First Event. 
Great AMERICAN FEDERATION STAKES. 


Entries: 

NAME | JOCKEY FINISH |BET ’NG 
eh Eee tei Speci oe Pasa 
State Federation........... | Veditz I 2-1 
Hanson’s Pride.....-....... | Hanson 2 8—1 
Spear's Pet®... oc2.22-esce0s | Spear 3 30—1 
ME ENG is otc sian Withdrawn a a 


*Wore Blinkers 


GREAT PRESIDENTIAL STEEPLE CHASE. 


NAME | JocKEy (FINISH |BET’NG 
Pride of Seattle............ | Veditz I I0o—I 
Duke of Iowa.... .......-- | Howard 2 15—o 
Rte PAE Sci. wucvinenmedowe | Spear Balked | 100—1 
| at first | and out 
jump | 


LE 


There is always something fascinating in ar- 
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riving at a strange place where you are going 
to meet friends, and reaching there in the dark. 
It was nearly midnight when a trolley-car load 
of us, suit-case laden, were unloaded at the 
gate of the lowa Institute. 
since nine in the morning from Chicago, and 


IN THE GARDEN OF THE GODS 


at the end of our fourteen-hour journey piled 
out at Council Bluffs Station to be met by 
Prof. Long and the rest of ‘the Committee of 
the Iowa reunion. A trolley-car had just left 
before we arrived and it was an hour's wait for 
another. The car goes away from the station 
without going through the business section 
and goes up a very gradual grade to the 
school. At night there are only the electric 
lights to see, though the conductor points out 
Omaha and tries to be entertaining in spite of 
the darkness. Several trunk line tracks have 
to be crossed andthe conductor has to act as 
switch and signal man, so he has his hands 
full. The fare to the Institute is seven cents 
and a half if you are wise and always buy 
round-trip tickets. It will be a long time, I 
judge, before the line ever pays, as it runs 
through a very sparsely settled district. Be- 
fore it was built, Iowa Institute people paid 
$1.50 to be taken out or back. Teachers 
owned their own horses and rode or drove. 
Pupils walked the six miles to town and back, 
and enjoyed it. The girls used to go shop- 


We had travelled 


ELECT SURDS DELESATION 


ping and thought nothing of the jaunt on 
foot, to town. Never were trolley cars more 
gladly welcomed than at the fowa Institute. 

From the trolley station at the gates, (or 
where gates would be were there any) to the 
main entrance of the school is a walk of two 
city blocks shaded by grand old trees, only 
equalled by those on the Colorado Institution 
grounds. 

Prof. Holloway, of the school and the local 
committee, was acting as night clerk and bell 
boy, too, so it took him some time to dispose 
of his tired guests. 

Before breakfast next morning we found 
we were guests in the main building of the 
school. It is a massive modern structure, 
simple in design, complete in equipment and 
designed to meet future necessities as well as 
those of the present. It stands on an emin- 
ence, and receding from its front and sides 
are the institution’s fertile tields, orchards, 
granaries , stables, etc. Back of the main 
building are the school, industrial and other 
buildings. 

sy the time we have become acquainted with 
our surroundings, the graduates come for their 
reunion. They come in groups of fifty—every 
hour a trolley brings a load up, and by dinner 
time there are over three hundred present. 

The Iowa Association is the real thing in 
an Alumni and State Federation. The lowa 
school is theirs for the reunion. They are not 
merely accidental residents of the same State, 
but pupils of the same school and everybody 
knows everybody else. Prof. J. Schuyler 
Long, the mainstay of the Iowa Association, 
is in charge of all and long experience has 
made him a splendid steward. The school 
gives the Iowans the buildings for the time 
being. The members pay one dollar a day 
for their accomodation. The committee pur- 
chase all the provender, pay all the help and 
furnish all the entertainment without addi- 
tional tax on the members. Careful manage- 
ment invariably results in a good showing on 
the profit side of the ledger and the funds of 
the Iowa Association are enrichened as a re- 
sult. 

Iowa is a big State and Council Bluffs is 
away over on the other side of it, but Iowans 
love their Association so well that they turn 
out in big numbers—last June’s graduate, last 
year’s graduate, and so on, back to old timers 
who attended the school when it was located 
at lowa City. Many come with wives and 
children, big children and babies. In the 
East the nearest approach to the four days’ 
rapture of a rattling good convention time, 
such as the Iowans enjoy, is the gathering of 
the Pennsylvanians at Mount Airy every 
decade or so. 

There were quite a number of graduates 
who now reside in other states. Among them, 
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SNOWBALLING ON 


delegates joined their old comrades from Cuba, 
Pennsylvana, Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Minnesota and pos- 
sibly other states, too. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rothert and family, and all of 
the deaf teachers of the school (and Iowa has 
more deaf teachers, and I am strongly tempted 
to say better deaf teachers, than any other 
school I know of, acted as hosts. It was like a 
big gathering at a summer hotel—with this 
difference: everybody was a friend of every- 
body else, or was willing to be. Another dif- 
ference is in that where a hotel has only one 
liost the Institution has a score looking after 
every one’s comfort—and all the Iowans are 
hosts in themselves. 

Many of the lowa teachers were old friends, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Rothert very old friends, so 
I was hardly among strangers; but those of 
our party who were, found themselves so 
cordially welcomed and made to feel so entire- 
ly at home that before the first meal was over 
everybody knew everybody else. Comment 
of course superfluous. You are not surprised 
then that all of us would be glad to go back at 
some time in the future. 


The Rothert family dining table was en- 
larged to accomodate eight or ten extra guests, 
and there was a new “mixture” evidently for 
each meal. Mr. Rothert liked to gather the 
outside guests up to the quota his table af- 
forded and meals were merry affairs. When 
Mr. Rothert finishes his present term he will 
have served a quarter of a century in the ser- 
vice of the School. Before he begun his 
present work he had served his State as 
Lieutenant-Governor, and also as State Sen- 
ator. A man of affairs of such import has 
breadth and depth. It is the men of breadth 
and depth that make this world such a good 
world to live in. 

° 


Mr. Rothert’s table is supplied with the same 
things that are served to the pupils. Mr. 
Rothert discriminates in favor of the pupils. 
He impresses on all subordinates that the 
motto of the Institution is “pupils first.” 

When the school burned down his first 
thought was to provide for them and in less 
than an hour afterward had rigged up an em- 
ergency telephone and in that way secured a 
store of supplies so that the pupils did not miss 
a meal. 

° 


They get out a good paper and do fine job 
work in the Institution printing office in spite 
of an antique equipment that I judge wouldn't 
have been mourned if the fire had included 
some of the printing plant. I did not see the 
rest of the Industrial Branches, but Iowa 
graduates are, as a body, prosperous and suc- 
cessful—thanks to good schooling. 


PIKE’S PEAK 


Two (evidently) highly successful farmers 
were discussing agrarian matters on the morn- 
ing the Convention opened, and I accidently 
became a party to their conversation. Finally 
one of them asked after my health, and the 
other followed with “How are your crops?” 
Honest, I thought he was jollying me, and [ 


PHOTOGRAPHING OVER DIFFICULTIES 


replied that they were fine. Both became in- 
tensely interested and one asked me what I 
taised, and I had to acknowledge that six chil- 
dren were the substance of my efforts. 


° 


Council Bluffs isn’t like any other city I ever 
saw before. It’s a quiet, subdued city com- 
pared with Omaha. You expect to find 
Omaha and Council Bluffs opposite each other 
with the Missouri River between, but while 
Omaha is almost on the river’s edge, Council 
Bluffs isn’t by a couple of miles, but the trolley 
cars take you from one city to the other on 
the 7%4 cent arrangement I have previously 
referred to. Omaha is blusteringly busy while 
Council Bluffs puts up no bluff. Omaha was 
a village when Council Bluffs was a city, but 
Omaha grew. Omaha looks like a section of 
Chicago’s busy district. The electric auto- 
mobile out there has a vogue like it has in 
Washington, (D.C). My lady goes out shop- 
ping in her electric laundaulet, all glass en- 
closed, and she is her own chaffeur. There 
are many of her, and she is generally alone. 


WALKING IN MANITOU. 


In Council Bluffs she slows down and lets you 
pass. In Omaha you'd better look out or she 
will run you down. That, too, illustrates the 
difference in the two. Council Bluffs has one 
important hotel where Omaha has a dozen, and 
their restaurants are New Yorky. 
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The Nebraska Association for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf met at the same time the 
Iowans conferred, but on the last day “we” 
Iowans joined them at their meeting. Neb- 
raska’s deaf people are not so plentiful as 
Iowans, and they were not meeting at their 
State School, nor as Alumni body. Three 
big trolley cars took us over and we filled the 
Omaha society's cosy room to overflowing. 
It was one of the hottest days we struck in the 
West. The rooms are up several flights and 
the elevator attendant had gone to the ball- 
game. Despite these drawbacks President 
Sowell had a nice program arranged. Mr. 
Hodgson spoke and other incidents offset the 
heat and a cool ride back to the hills behind 
Council Bluffs made the whole one of the best 
of the many delightful days in the West. 
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A 16th Street car in Omaha carrying the 
sign-board “Deai Institute” takes you through 
an interesting part of Omaha and past its pret- 
tiest park and prettiest residential section. Al- 
most at the very end you find yourself at what 
the Iowans call the “Neb” School. I never 
liked “Neb” School as a designation, but it’s 
handy out there when you have to spell it 
often. 

The buildings are on the group plan, and 
we were lucky enough to find Principal Stew- 
art in. He was “in” in two senses of the word 
for he is serving his second career as the head 
of the Nebraska school. He has grown a 
bit stotit since we saw him in Morganton a 
few years ago, but he hasn't grown pleasanter, 
he couldn't if he tried. Paint and varnish 
made everything look spic and span. The girls 
ofthe Nebraska school are probably using their 
desks as mirrors by this time. Shops and all 
were shown our party and everything merited 
highest approbation. Land values are too 
high now to make farm lands and “own milk” 
supplies possible, but in all other respects Neb- 
raska’s deaf children are splendidly cared for. 
A dinner engagement in Omaha kept us New 
Yorkers from accepting a most pressing in- 
vitation to dine with Mr. and Mrs. Stewart. 
It would be a great pleasure to go back and 
see the wheels in motion at the Nebraska 
school. 


In Colorado two young ladies, inquiring 
about New York and New Yorkers, volun- 
teered the information that they were “going 
East” in the fall. The New Yorker handed 
them his business card and told them to be 
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sure and call on him. They looked surprised 
and said in amazement: “Why, we are going 
east to Kansas, not to New York. 


4 

The city clerk of Coloardo Springs met 
President Veditz on a car during the conven- 
tion and wrote down on a pad “Everybody says 
that your crowd is the finest body of men and 
women that Colorado Spring ever entertain- 
ed,” and Mr. Veditz passed it on to me with 
the broadest grin I ever saw him wear, and 
there is “some class” to the Veditz grin when 
in full action. 


The green grass in Denver and Colorado 
Springs was a gladsome sight to us Easterners. 
We had left home with all the grass burned 
brown from lack of rain, and the necessity of 
conserving the water supply. But in the cities 
named a lack of rain does not phase them. 
They have plenty of water. In both cities 
there are hundreds of fountains playing 
streams on the private and public lawns all 
day long. The fountain is made of a piece 
of board a foot long, covered with zinc and 
water from a hose hits it with the result that 
the lawn receives a copious shower for some 
distance, and once in a while the “fountains” 
are moved a little ways. The result is greenest 
of grass and richest of lawns. 


The Iowa school water comes from a driven 
well, ever so many feet down—I forget how 
many, but it is mighty good water. But right 
across from the school, opposite the trolley 
depot—is the only private habitation in sight, 
and in front of it there is a driven well not 
anywhere as far down as the Institution wells, 
but for some reason or other the water is the 
finest thing in agua pura form that I ever 
tasted. 


On western lines tourist sleepers are free. 
The reclining chairs are more comfortable 
than an upper berth in a Pullman, but as Pull- 
man comforts do not go with them I judge that 
they are not as “comfy” for a long journey as 
the standard Pullman with the observation car 
annex. The observation car is the last word 
in railroad luxuries. I mentioned this feature 
of the Rocky Mountain Limited before. I 
forgot to mention the library with its standard 
works, and the fact that all the periodicals, 
each the latest issue, and the principal dailies 
are at your service. The morning papers of 
the city you have just passed through are 
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handed you at breakfast by the dining car 
conductor. Your eyes are continually being 
opened by the luxury that modern railway 
travel brings about. 
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GOING DOWN PIKE’S PEAK AUG. to. 


They wanted rain in the West when we were 
there as badly as we wanted it East. The 
traveler with an umbrella was joked on his 
foolish impedimenta. ‘We had one or two 
scares in Iowa. The front lawn of the Iowa 
Institution was a camping ground for smokers 
each evening, and once there was a fine celes- 
tial display of everything that portended a 
down-pour, but when it came it amounted to 
so many freckles on the flag stones. But in 
Colorado it rained. I mean real rain with no 
string to it. A bunch of us were caught in 
one storm that was an electric masterpiece, 
and a young lady a block away was killed. 
We were all presumably safe under the trestle 
of the Sante Fe tracks at Pike’s Peak Ave., 
but the rain got in under the trestle and soaked 
us—more, straw hats were coated with coal 
dust and the only consolation to the fairly 
drowned party was that the country needed the 
rain. It is well to be patriotic under the cir- 
cumstances, even if you have to change every 
item of clothing when you reach the hotel. I 
wonder how all the ladies escaped. There 
wasn't a woman in our drenched twenty or 
more. 


There were a good many big enough to be 
among those missed at the convention, but 
few voids as big as the Tilden void. Tilden 
is a royal good fellow who means good, just 
as he has made good, and whether you agree 
with his plans and views or not, you can’t get 
away from the fact that Tilden’s is a wonder- 
fully lovable personality. He surely made a 
break of it in not coming. A cause, fathered 
by a great leader, becomes hopeless, no matter 
what its merit, if the leader fails to lead. 


The new officers elected, though the Board 
has a strong western leaning, the convention 
not having been so liberal as Norfolk, for in- 
stance, in recognizing the fact that the organ- 
ization is a National one, are a splendid lot, 
and though two or three never were promin- 
ent in N. A. D. affairs before, it is to be 
hoped all will attend the 1913 meeting. Of 
the seven officials elected at Norfolk, the Sec- 
retary and two of the vice-presidents did not 
show up at Colorado Springs. 


I want to give tardy credit to Roy. W. Geer 
and Mr. Beckham, of Oklahoma, for the top 
pictures on page four of last month’s issue. 
The credit was inadvertently omitted last 
month, All the pictures illustrating “Random 
Thinks” this month are by Mr. Samuel Frank- 


enheim, of New York, who kindly furnished 
them. The picture of Pike’s Peak train at 
the Summit was taken by Mr. Heistand, the 
Manitou photographer. 


When your car starts up Pike’s Peak a 
young Miss distributes slips on which she re- 
quests you to write your name. You don’t 
know what this is for until three hours later, 
when you come down the same young lady 
sells copies of the Pike’s Peak Daily News and 
when you buy a copy you find your name and: 
address among a lot of others under the head- 
ing: 

“Among the distinguished visitors 
who made the ascent of Pike’s Peak 
today were:” . 


The New York delegation was made up of 
eleven men and one lady. Of these, five were 
delegates from the League of Elect Surds, 
which probably makes a long distance record 
for such representation. Of the five, two were 
ex-presidents of the N. A. D. and two ex-vice 
presidents. Going further, two, Messrs. Fox 
and Hodgson, never missed a meeting of the 
N. A. D., while two others missed one each. 
Mr. Heyman did not attend the St. Paul meet- 
ing. Mr. Pach did not attend the first (Cin- 
cinatti) meeting for the very good reason 
that it was held a year before he became deaf. 
So far as my recollection goes there was no 
others at Colorado Springs who had attended 
every meeting, and few, if indeed any, all but 
one. 

The Union League, of New York, had as 
delegates three members and one honorary. 
The Frats had one delegate, Xaviers two and 
the New Jersey State Association had its Presi- 
cent in the New York delegation. 


In the new Board of Officers, Gallaudet 
College makes almost a clean sweep. This is 
the result of the merest incident, as there were 
no college lines drawn, and this was as it 
should be. In one contest the victor had 128 
votes, the second man 88 and the third 33— 
only the third was a “Gallaudeter.” 

On one ballot where the candidates were two 
women, one a Gallaudet girl, the result was 
so close it was almost a tie. 


On the new Board are several who never 
attended a National Convention before. This 
does not seem right, but there’s nothing in the 
constitution to hinder. 
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A contented alumni body is one of the finest 
things the deaf world enjoys. You find them 
where the authorities of Alma Mater are will- 
ing to throw the school doors open every few 
years and invite, the graduates to come back 
and look things over. They come—and they 
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bring their families and live. the old happy 
days over again. Of course other things are 
essential—one of the most essential being a 
leader like J. Schuyler Long, to whom ‘the 
Iowans owe so much. It isn’t all play for him. 
‘There’s a lot of work to be done, and the bulk 
of it falls to him. Everybody goes to him for 
everything. 

“See Long!” 

That’s the keynote of the Iowa meetings, 
for he is not alone manager in front, but be- 
hind as well. It’s no easy job to act as steward, 
buy the supplies, engage and manage the help 
and run things to please everybody at the same 
time backing the business and social features 
of a meeting of over three hundred deaf 
people. Prof. Long gets away with it in good 
shape and makes everybody happy. 

Long may Iowa be long on Long! 

May he linger Long. 
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The traveller disembarking at the Colorado 
Springs station and walking straight away 
from it, gets his first good opinion of it as he 
meanders through the Park that fronts the 
Antlers Hotel. There’s.nothing to indicate 
that the Antlers is a hotel. It looks as if it 
might be a big state institution—but we did 
not get a sight of the interior. The Alamo was 
all most of us cared for, though a good many 
who could not be accomodated at the Alamo 
found rooms near by. But the Alamo was 
headquarters as no hotel was ever headquar- 
ters before, at any convention I ever attended. 
The Colorado Springs hotels hold hops every 
night in the week, each of the three big ones 
holding two a week, but hop nights at the 
Alamo weren't popular successes as far as 
dancing was concerned, as the hearing guests 
were more interested in the doings of the deaf 
delegates and even the orchestra neglected 


its duty. 
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The safe in the Colorado Institution office 
bears the legend: “School for the M. & B.” 
T couldn't think what that meant and of course 
asked Mr. Argo. He told me that the safe 
was a relic of 1870, when the school was 
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known as the “Colorado School for the Mute 
and Blind.” 

I had never visited a school for both blind 
and deaf before, and the monster organ in the 
chapel was a new one on me, till [ recalled 
that the school was for the blind also. The 
blind and deaf do not fraternize. Each 
regards the condition of the other as the in- 
ferior and more deplorable. Once in a while 
a blind pupil gets lost around the grounds and 
a deaf one sets him on the right track, but 
there is no common ground of fraternity and 
eGuality. 

Cdd little world, this, what? 


It’s too bad to have seen such a good fellow 
as Phil Axling put up to be knocked down. 
When he saw the lay of the land he gracefully 
retired. But everybody admired him, and 
there are honors in store for him in the future. 
lf you recall, I stated in the Srent WorRKER 
last spring that Hanson would be the winner, 
and this would be on account of “Axling’s 
unfamiliarity with the course,” to use a racing 
term. . Mr. Axling only attended the St. Paul 
meeting of the National Association, so far as 
my memory goes, and you can't expect a one- 
convention man to carry off the star honors. 


Mr. Hanson missed the St. Louis and Nor- 
folk meetings, but backed by the Veditz power 
he won just the same. At Philadelphia, fif- 
teen years ago, he was youthful and slender, 
and wore an unusually “classy” mustache. 
During the interval he has grown portly, and 
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shaved off the adornment. Now I have seen 
quite recent pictures of him, but when he 
gripped me in Denver I thought it was some 
one just handing out the glad hand of wel- 
come. It was a little while before I got wise 
to who it was, because the clerical looking 
Hanson of 1g10 did not look very much like 
the pedagogue appearing Hanson of 1895. 
Mr. Hanson is an architect, of course, and 
can’t help it that he looked like a school teacher 
then, and that he looks like a Presbyterian 
preacher now. The Hanson button worn on 
so many coats made his face familiar enough 
afterward, but I wish I had seen one before 
I made the blunder of asking a lady I was 
talking to, who he was, and the contretemps 
was all the worse, because the lady was Mrs. 
Hanson herself. I tried to back out grace- 
fully, and perhaps I succeeded, but I hope 
neither of them find out the real status of 
affairs till they read it here. 
(To be continucd.) 


The Woman's Auxiliary of St. John’s Church, 
Detroit, has sent thte Rev. Mr. Mann a valuable col- 
lecttion of theological books, that belonged to a cler- 
gvman of the Diocese now dead. Ephphatha Mis- 
sion has had its spiritual home in this Parish since 
1873. 
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Council Bluffs Woman Leader 
Among The Deaf 


Mrs. Ella Florence Long, who was elected 
vice president of the National Association for 
the Advancement of the Deai, is the wife of 
Prof. J. Schuyler Long, principal at the lowa 
School for the Deaf. They live in a cosy little 
cottage at the corner of Logan and Harmony 


MRS. E. F. LONG 


streets, one of the favored glen streets of 
Council Bluffs, which slopes gradually to the 
southwest and is protected on all other sides 
by high hills. She has resided there as much 
as her many duties permit, for she is a very 
busy woman, always ready and willing to re- 
spond to the many calls made upon her time 
and talent. She is a home maker and the 
little cottage lacks nothing that a home-loving 
woman can provide. And one of the coziest 
and sunniest rooms it contains is the literary 
work-shop where she and her husband accom- 
plish tremendous tasks. 

Mrs. Long’s maiden name was Ella Florence 
Black. She was born in Delphi, Ind., and 
began her education in the public schools. At 
the age of 7 she lost her hearing, but not her 
health. Her misfortune seemed to add to the 
sweetness of her character and her power of 
mental control. Her mute education was be- 
gun at the Indiana School for the Deaf and 
completed at Gallaudet college, Washington. 

At the close of her school life she traveled 
in Europe with her father who gave her the 
trip as a graduation present. 

It was while she was a student there that she 
met Mr. Long, and formed that mutual at- 
tachment which later blended their lives into a 
happy unity. When she quited the college it 
was to take up the work of educating the 
deaf, and she began it at the Indiana Institu- 
tion. When Mr. Long left Gallaudet it was to 
take up the teaching work in the Wisconsin 
State School for the Deaf. When the life 
work of both thus became settled they were 
united in marriage. For several years both 
have been engaged in educational work at the 
Iowa school. - 

Mrs. Long is the mother of two daughters, 
Edith, aged 17, a pupil in the Council Bluffs 
High school, and Dorothy, 10 years old. Mrs. 
Long is vice-president of the mid-west branch 
of the Gallaudet College Alumni association, 
which is composed of the graduates and for- 
mer students of Gallaudet college residing in 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, and adjacent territory. 
She is well known in the literary world of the 
deaf and is a staff writer in the principal peri- 
odicals published in the interest of the deaf. 
She is also one of the staff writers on THE 
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Sitent Worker, a national illustrated paper 
published at Trenton, N. J. 

In addition to all of her individual work she 
has been most helpful assisant of her husband 
in his heavier labors in the literary field. She 
collaborated with him in the production of 
“The Sign Language, a Manual of Signs,” 
a text book that has achieved international 
fame —Omaha Daily Bee. 


School Room Helps 
Read at the Teachers’ Meeting by R. B. Lloyd A. B. 


The great end of our teaching should be to give 
our pupils a working knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, so that they can talk with hearing people who 
do not understand signs, and so that they can read 
books and newspapers and transact the ordinary 
business of life. When a person is studying a lan- 
guage, the more he uses it, the sooner he will learn 
it. Hence it becomes our duty to give our pupils 
all the practice possible, both in and out of the 
school room. They live in the present and have no 
regard for the future. They use signs on every 
occasion unless restrained. They do not undertake, 
of themselves, to learn the names of objects or to 
put their thoughts in words if signs will do. I 
think that all the employes of the school should 
spell or speak to the pupils instead of signing to 
them, and require the pupils to do the same though 
it takes a great deal of patience to do so, When a 
pupil wants something or wishes to do something 
let us require him to tell us in a complete sentence 
what it is. ‘If he wishes to go out, teach him to say, 
“May I go out.” If he wants to borrow your knife, 
teach him to say, “Please lend me your knife.” 

Many of the pupils, even in the older classes, 
show a surprising ignorance of the most common 
names of objects. They know what the articles are 
for, and can make intelligible signs for them, but 
they do not know their names. In every room 
there should be on the wall a list of most of the 
articles used in that room and when a pupil wants 
one of them he should call for it in a complete 
sentence. 

Colloquial language is the greatest need of the 
deaf after they leave school and we must give them 
all the training in it we possibly can. I have a great 
many colloquial questions written on slips of card 
board, one question on each slip. These I often 
distribute and require the children to write the 
answers. Then I take the questions away and re- 
quire the children to produce the questions as they 
are suggested by the answers they have already 
written. This may look too easy for the older pupils, 
but it is not, and they will make mistakes when put 
to the test. Besides the questions may be made 
more or less complex, as, Who is the lady that 
teaches in the school-room opposite Mr. Sharp's 
room? How can I get to the school from the Clin- 
ton street station? I also have a multitude of com- 
mon words and phrases written on slips of card- 
board. They are words in their various forms, as 
is, are, walk, walking, shoemaker, shoe-shop, shoe- 
making, must, bought, paid, spent, was caught, was 
seen, was punished, good, better, best, tall, taller, 
north, south, east, west, when, if, because, etc., etc. 
I distribute these at random and require the pupils 
to put each into a sentence by itself. 

Then there is teaching with the help of objects 
in which the teacher writes the name of a person, 
place or thing upon the blackboard and calls on 
each pupil in turn to say something about it, or lets 
them all writte ten or a dozen sentences about it, 
telling what it is for, what it is made of, its color, 
size and shape, etc. If it is a person let them des- 
cribe him. 

The practice of using name signs should be dis- 
couraged and both the pupil and his superior should 
give the person’s name instead of his sign. It is 
much better to say “Mr. Walker” than to dig the 
tip of the little finger into the jaw. Besides it is 
unnecessary, for the children can learn names readily 
enough. 
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By James H. Cloud, 2626 Virginia Ave. 


6 ITA Mr. Olof Hanson as presi- 
\W dent of the N. A. D., the factions 

will be cemented and harmony 

within the organization restored.” Such was 
the substance of an oft repeated prophecy prior 
to the election of officers at the recent Colorado 
Springs Convention. Mr. Hanson was elected 
“by the skin of his teeth,” but the trend of 
events since then seems to have been going 
contrary to the prophecy and a split in the or- 
ganization is eminent. The manifest failure 
of the Colorado Springs Convention to ac- 
complish anything worth while has so dis- 
gusted the more progressive element with the 
outlook that the formation of a new and in- 
dependent National Association seems to them 
to be the only fit remedy applicable to existing 
conditions. Such a rupture should be avoided 
if possible, for “in union there is strength.” 
The selection of Omaha as the next convention 
city, if promptly made, would do much toward 
preventing the split and the restoration of con- 
fidence. Under existing conditions Atlanta 
should not be given the next convention, as the 


ON “THE LEXINGTON RACE COURSE 
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objectionable features of the Norfolk-Colo- 
rado Springs conventions are more likely to 
pevail there in 1913 than at Omaha. If At- 
lanta is chosen for the next convention the 
Hanson administration will probably go down 
in history as the time of the great divide. 

Since writing the above a copy of The Lone 
Star has been received containing editorial re- 
ference to the N. A. D., from which the fol- 
lowing extract is taken: 


One thing, however, that its membership should 
rigidly guard against is the danger of setting forth 
one-sided views upon the question of educational 
methods and of allowing this question to monopolize 
their attention and talents to the exclusion or slight- 
ing of other questions quite as vital. They should 
also eliminate the disposition to thrust the association 
into partisan politics and the autocratic policy that 
has been somewhat too evident in its management 
during the past few years. These are dangers that 
plainly threaten the perpetuity of the association as 
a national organization. Already they have ceased 
a breach that is likely to widen unless the proper. 
remedy is administered. Will those in authority 
heed the warning and assist the membership in apply- 
ing the remedy? : 

The following is from an editorial in The 
Deaf Hawkeye: \ 

It was hoped Mr. Hanson could cement the fac- 
tions. His official appointments however, indicate 
that the division is to continue. - * * 


We do not like to see a divided association. The 
number of capable men and women who take an in- 
terest in the affairs of their fellow deaf and who are 
willi-g to give their time and energy to the work of 
the association is too few that they can afford to 
maintain dissensions. 


Editor Walker, of the Palmetto Leaf, who 
lias always-taken a great and intelligent in- 
terest in national affairs of the deaf has the 
following to say: 


We believe the Colorado Convention only widened 
the breach already existing among the cducated 
deaf. United we stand; divided we fall. What a 
pity ! 

* Ok OK 

To be elected to office “by acclamation” and 
then discover a reasonable doubt conc2rning 
the validity of the election, is the experience 
of the newly elected president of the Alumai 
Association of Gallaudet College. It all came 
about the man making the nomination con- 
fessing himself as not being a member in good 
standing and therefor not privileged to make 
the nomination. In a characteristic statement 
to the Observer the nominator had been throw- 
ing bouquets at himself because of his s¢lf-con- 
scious cleverness in escaping detection while 
deing what he knew at the time to be clearly 
illegal. He taunts the treasurer of the Asso- 
citation for not rising to object—scmething 
which the treasurer would certainly have done 
had it occured to him that any thing was ir- 
regular. The duties of the treasurer are clearly 
defined, but it is neither stated nor implied that 
he is to keep watch over the proceedings ofa 
convention or to be held responsible when non- 
privileged persons obtain the floor through re- 
cognition by the chairman. Any one asking 
recognition is supposed to be in good stand- 
ing and every one not in good standing is ex- 
pected to refrain from any attempt to partici- 
pate in the proceedings. Especially is this 
true in such an important matter as the election 
of officers. In conventions generally mem- 
bers in good standing wear a distinctive badge 
which is recognized by the presiding officer as 
their license to take an active part in the pro- 
ceedings. However at conventions of the 
Gallaudet College Alumni Association the 
badge most commonly worn is the badge of 
honor. Any man who takes advantage of a 
situation to do what he knows to be illegal, 
and afterwards glories in the fact, is disquali- 
fied from membership in an organization com- 
posed of honorable women and men. 

We understand from the editor of The 
American Industrial Journal that the publica- 
tion of that paper is about to be discontinued. 
The reason is not given, but we infer that it 
is owing chiefly to the lack of sufficient finan- 
cial support. Recent issues of the /ndustrial 
Journal have also given indications of a falling 
off in articles along industrial lines of special 
interest to the deaf. Mr. Robinson was in his 
element in his conduct of the paper and he 
maintained it at a high standard from the be- 
ginning. However, it sought a limited field— 
one which was previously practically occupied 
by THE Sitent Worker. As an illustration 
of the survival of the fittest THe SmLEentT 
WorKER continues in possession of the indus- 
trial field with the additional advantage of hav- 
ing other departments of interest to the gen- 
eral reader. Some time ago we suggested that 
the Industrial Journal be made a department 
of THe SILENT WorKER so its usefulness could 
be brought more prominently before a greater 
number of appreciative readers. As Mr. Rob- 
inson is just as good looking as any other of 
THe Sttent WorkKER correspondents we still 
hope to see his picture in a little round frame 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, —DANVILLE, 


at the head of the industrial department in the 
WORKER. 

Automobiles, airships, aeroplanes and other 
new-iangled devices for annihilating space 
have probably come to stay and others may 
follow, but love for fine horse flesh is not 
likely to die out in this generation or the next. 
Last summer, in company with Mr. Arnold 
Kiene, of Dubuque, I visited Lexington, the 
capitol of the race-horse world, located in the 
bluegrass district of Kentucky—celebrated for 
its whiskey, beautiful women, fine horses and 
the home of Col. and Mrs. R. H. King, could 
not find a snake having sufficient leisure to 
bite me so had no occasion to sample the whis- 
key, but Col. King, who was raised in the 
district, assured me that it was equal to its 
reputation. Of beautiful women we saw 
quite a few, but none equal to Mrs. King. 
But the horses—they were truly magnificent. 
We saw a number of them in training for the 
fall races—record breakers past and future 
valued at thousands of dollars. Among the 
fine horses exhibited was “General Watts,” 
owned by Gen. C. C. Watts, of Charleston, 
W. Va., father-in-law of Mr. Kiene. This 
horse won the great Kentucky Futurity race 
three years ago and made a new world’s re- 
cord for his class. Its owner has refused 
$50,000 for the animal. We later visited the 
country home of Gen. Watts, at Lewisburg, 
W. Va., where we were shown a number of 
vacers, mostly colts, of high grade. 


i 


It was our privilege to attend the recent 
reunion of the Kentucky Association of the 
Deaf, and we retain a very pleasing recollec- 
tion of the event. The local arrangements 
were all that could be desired, the entertain- 
ment was excellent, the program was varied, 
interesting and practical, harmony prevailed, 
and the watermelons—storage-cooled, plump 
and ripe—were simply delicious, and _ too 
numerous to count. The melon feast was on 
when I had to be off for my train, but thanks 
to Col, McClure, I was enabled to load up 
with the juice in a way so as to avoid payment 
of excess baggage charges. But I left with 
the greatest reluctance. I also left brothers 
Whildin and Michaels behind—among the 
butchered melons of course,—and worried not 
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KENTUCKY. 


a little lest they, like the little lion in the 
picture of the Christian martyrs in the Colis- 
eum, might not get their share. I worried 
needlessly, however, for later advices from 
Danville assure me that the Kentuckians were 
chivalrous and saw to it that the fraternity 
were filled brimfull with the choicest of the 
luscious watery pulp and sent on their way 
rejoicing. 


Many visitors in Denver and Colorado 
Springs during the N. A. D. Convention 
week recall with pleasure the efficient and 
untiring personal services rendered them by 
Mr. A. L. Kent, of Denver,—the unofficial, 
unbadged and self-appointed local committee. 
Mr. Kent was on the job and on the jump 
early and late week day and Sunday. The 
fact that he was not included in the customary 
vote of thanks given the official local com- 
mittee is no indication that his services were 
unappreciated. 


* 


There will be a grand union commemora- 
tion of Gallaudet Day on the evening of 
December tenth. The function will be under 
the joint auspices of the St. Louis Gallaudet 
Union, St. Louis Division N. F. S. D., St. 
Francis De Sales Society and the Ladies So- 
ciety Missouri Home Fund. The affair will 
be at Strassberg’s Grand Music Hall at South 
Grand and Shenondoah avenues. There will 
be dancing until midnight. 

eS ae 

The treasurer of the moving picture fund 
has called for one hundred volunteers. Will 
the answer be: “We are coming father Reg- 
ensburg one hundred thousand more ?” 

* OK Ok 

Mr. Howard L. Terry, the poet of the Oz- 
ark, has moved to Venice, Cal. He resides 
near the ocean and will now be able to record 
in immortal verse just what the wild waves are 
saying, He may also be drafted to compose 
a cradle song for the Regensburg baby near 
by. 

kk OK 

With Mr. J. S. Long as principal of the 

school on Council Bluffs wisdom there will 


continue to be the principal thing. 
* ok 
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The Frats who were at Colorado Springs 
last August “remember the Alamo.” 
* * 


According to an advertisement in the Mt. 
<iiwry World it is a Gamble for a dentist to lo- 
cate on Chew street. 


* * * 

Mr. W. Howe Phelps is clerking in the First 

National Bank at Carthage. In addition to 

counting other peoples’ dollars he is counting 
the days when he will get “back to the farm.” 


Old Mexico was recently honored by a visit 
from Mr. Paul Erd, of Waterloo, Ill. On 
latest accounts he did not meet his waterloo 
there, 


J. H. Croup. 


Notes of W. A. Brady Attractions 


“BABY MINE” AT DALY'S. 


Margaret Mayo’s laugh-tonic play, “Baby Mine” 
with Marguerite Clark, Walter Jones and the others, 
show no evidence of a falling off in interest at Daly’s, 
and is evidently in for a long run. No comedy seen 
in New York in recent years has had so many big, 
genuine, unrestrained laughs as this merry play of 
the rented and borrowed And the press 
comments in regard to it have been remarkable. 
The Herald calls it “one of the funniest farces that 
has ever tickled the sides of an audience.” The Sun 
calls it “A genuine popular success.” The World 
declares that it “is a laughing hit.” Accordingly to 
the Times the play “had people rolling with laughter 
for hours.” Despite its uproarious fun, “Baby Mine” 
is never course or vulgar, and its bubbling laughter 
leaves no after sense of unpleasantness. Manager 
Wm. L. Brady announces a special matinee election 
day. 


babies. 


“MOTHER” AT THE HACKETT. 
There is no doubt of the popular success of 
“Mother” Jules Eckert Goodman's beautiful heart 
and home story, at the Hackett Theatre. The 
crowds that attend the performance of this remark- 
able play is a refutation of the much-exploited idea 
that New York theatre-goers are blase, and find no 
interest in homely plays and plays that have a spirit- 
ual uplift. “Mother” is not a “preachy” play, and 
yet it has a tremendous influence for good. One 
feels distinctly better for having seen it. It tells 
the story of a boy who has gone wrong, and of a 
mother who suffers because of his wrongdoing, and 
yet forgives him. This is the tragedy of the play. 
But “Mother” is not all tears. There is many a 
good laugh tucked away in the lines and situtations. 
Emma Dunn plays the role of “Mother” and it is 
in every way an admirable performance. 

Kin Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who has been hard of 
hearing for a number of years, has become totally 
deaf. It seems that deafness is hereditary in the 
family of Orleans from which the mother of the 
king Bulgaria is descended. 
Clementine of Koburg was stone deaf. 


The deceased princess 
Two uncles 
of the king, Prince de Joinville and the Duke de 
Nemours were also hard of hearing while his two 
cousins, the Duke de Chartres and the Duke de 
also have defective hearing. Though 
King Leopold of Belgium had good hearing, his 
brother Count Philip of Flanders, whose mother was 
a sister of Prince Clementine of Orleans, had inher- 
ited defective hearing. 


Penthievre 


The count, who died five 
years ago and who was the father of the present king, 
lived in a palace in Brussels, the dining room of 
which was on the first floor. After dinner the count 
and his wife, a princess of Hohenzollern, were in the 
habit of discussing court affairs. As all deaf, the 
Count of Flanders spoke in a loud and sonorous 
voice while the countess was obliged to speak equally 
loud to the count. When the windows of the palace 
were open passersby could often catch the conversa- 
tion and thus many political and court screts became 
public—The Wis. Times. 
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By F. P. Gibson, Room 1401, Schiller Bldg. 


a great one. We are glad we were 

there. To one used to the side at- 
tractions of expositions and ‘the rush and 
hurly-burly of big cities it was an experience 
worth having to get as near to Nature’s heart 
as was this convention. 


4 Nee Colorado Springs convention was 


ee a 
deb > 


The stop-over we made for the Iowa and 
Nebraska conventions was a most pleasing 
one and the four days spent as the guests of 
Towa, its school and the local committee were 
red-letter days in the humdrum existence of 
the scribe. Hawkeye hospitality is no empty 
term—it's all there from the start. We are 
indeed indebted to those who had a hand in 
making things pleasant (literally so) for the 
New York and Chicago delegations. 


, . 
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Viewing the renewal of the warefare waged 
before the Colorado Springs convention—the 
present throwing of brick bats being practiced 
in certain quarters—we are wondering why 
all the talk about unfair parlimentary tactics 
should be worth while. As we look at it, a 
man sure of his ground in connection with 
parlimentary rulings and versed in the game, 
to say nothing of being sure he was right, 
could take advantage of the right of appeal 
should he be not content with the ruling of the 
chair. ‘hat this was not done by the parties 
who are now engaged in questioning the 
chairman’s fairness, either denotes that they 
were not sure of their position or that they 
were ignorant of the very laws they are now 
contending the chairman did not follow. The 
fact that no appeal was taken nor the chair- 
man’s ruling questioned in earnest at that time 
—and the proper time—should be more than 
sufficient to show that the convention itself 
did not disagree with him. Majority rule ap- 
proved all measures acted upon by the conven- 
tion and that it also upheld the chairman is a 
foregone conclusion. Why a very small mi- 
nority should kick up so much dust long afret 
the proper time and place, is something we are 
unable to account for in coming from quarters 
or parties which claim to be versed in the iaws 
set down in “Roberts.” Perhaps it is fated 
that the deaf are to always experience these 
petty internal disorders after each convention 
—the systems of some of them not being ac- 
customed to conditions other than those of 
their usual every day functions—but it really 
is too bad so much space in our new spapers 
should be taken up in showing how much ig- 
norance of the law one can really display. 
This repetition of the “aftermath” of the 
St. Paul, St. Louis and Norfolk conventions, 
while to be expected perhaps, does not credit 
the intelligence and Americanism of those 
who give voice to it. 

“Let us have peace.” 


vet 


There have been lots of incidents of the re- 
cent Colorado convention written up and we 
had several of our own to add to the cal- 
lection had we been able to get in our copy on 
time. However, so much has been said and 
well said that we will simply add but a few 
which seem to have escaped the other mem- 
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bers of the Worker’s staff who were on the 
spot. We happened to. be among the early 
arrivals at the school on the morning set for 
the opening session. Walking up towards the 
administration building in company with sev- 
eral others, we were halted at the foot of the 
steps by the sight of two very fierce looking 
and immense specimens of man’s best friends 
—those Great Danes of Superintendent Ar- 
go's. Their looks and the opinions they gave 
voice to belied the possibility of their being 
friends of ours—a series of prolonged barks or 
bays, audible even to deaf ears like ours, clear- 
ly informed us (it seemed) that we were to go 
ro further. Superintendent Argo, hearing the 
rumpus, came out on the porch and said that 


THE BALANCED ROCK. 


(In the Garden of the Gods, Colorado.) 
A pair of “Frats” (C. P. Jones, of Colorado 
Springs, and Oscar Pearson, of Chicago,) and their 
mounts in the foreground. 


the bark was worse than the bite, that it was 
only another species of the Colorado welcome 
given us in still another ianguage. Whereat 
we “tenderfocts” were fain to wonder how 
niany others there were in circulation. They 
spell “welcome” in every language on the face 
of the earth out that way—and then some, 


of fe ot 
by 


We wonder how many of the members of 
the N. A. D. who were present at the opening 
session of the convention and saw and heard 
Mrs. Hanson’s rendering of “America” accom- 
panied by the organ, appreciated it as did we. 
Way back in the long ago we had that glorious 
hymn a part of the regular morning exercises 
of the school-room where we were one of the 
pupils—and then blessed with our hearing— 
and we can hark back and remember the way 
we boys and girls used to put all our souls into 
its rendering. As we sat there in the conven- 
tion hall and felt the organ’s notes rising and 
falling and saw the graceful signs—our signs 
—of Mrs. Hanson giving out the living poetry 
and inspiration of the song, then allowed our 
eyes to wander to the window and there we 
saw America as Cclorado only can show it, we 
almost heard the echces ring “from every 
mountain side,” and were indeed glad we had 
come; glad that we are blessed with such a 
beautiful language and glad to be among the 
men and women gathered to do it honor and 
work for its preservation, advancement and 


permanency. 
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Some time ago we had a little joke in this 
column in “Pa’s” talking-with his feet. _His- 
tory repeats itseli—the Chicago Daily News 
jokesmith follows suit with this: 


Geraldine—‘What did pa say when you asked him 
for my hand?” 

Gerald—“Never mind what he said but I wish he 
could talk without making so many gestures with 
his feet.” 

$e 4 

Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., entertained 
some 400 of the Chicago deaf to a “moving 
picture seance,” September 14, at which films 
of the Fanwood Cadets, sign renditions of 
Prof. W. G. Jones of the Fanwood school and 
experimental films made by Henry L. Fritz, 
of Los Angles, Cal., were shown. These films 
were shown at the Colorado Springs Conven- 
tion and were loaned the Division by their 
owners. The proceeds of the seance were 
donated to the Moving Picture Fund of the 
National Association. 


. +. 
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All of the local organizations of the Chicago 
deaf held their annual picnics during the sum- 
mer and all were successful affairs. The 
union picnic on Labor Day for the benefit. of 
the Illinois Home Fund was the largest in 
point of attendance and profits. 
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Speaking of Homes, we have been asked 
why the National Home project was not dis- 
cussed at Colorado Springs, and we are 
obliged to confess we don’t know. 


*, eh St 
ye oe 


In recent dispaches of the martial troubles 
of a well-known bandmaster we ran across the 
following, which leads us to think the restored 
to society gag is not making good in still 
another quarter. 


About the first thing he learned at the wedding 
was that she was deaf. He had been misled by her 
ability to converse in daylight by watching lip move- 
ment. 

“A musican married a deaf girl—the saints have 
mercy,’ exclaimed Creatore—when he told of this. 


a nl ie 
te fo ge 


The Chicago Daily News’ department for 
women is responsible for the following. We 
produce it at face value. 


A prominent physician said some time ago that he 
could not begin to fill the demands fer women to en- 
gage in the occupation of teaching the deaf and dumb 
the new method of “lip reading.” He is a specialist 
interested in deafness and so knows what he is talk- 
ing about when he says that women are needed for 
just such work. Lip reading can be learned in in- 
stitutions where the deaf are staying and can be 
pretty well practiced before it is attemped outside, by 
the women who are to use it professionally. After the 
necessary term at the deaf institution has passed, the 
fully equipped teacher can go forth and work among 
deaf people, in private families which can afford to 
pay her well for her services. It must be understood 
that talking with the fingers is no longer the pro- 
gressive way of making one’s self understood, and 
that the motions of the mouth in speaking the words 
have replaced this old-fashioned method. A_ con- 
sultation with a doctor who is an ear specialist would 
be of practical value to the women about to engage in 
this work. 

%  % 

In the Chicago Tribune of September 25 
there appeared a full-page illustrated article 
from the pen of Robert H. Moulton, well- 
known to the New York deaf and himself deaf, 
captioned “How the Deaf Are Taught To See 
Sounds.” 

It was a splendid advertisment for the oral- 
ists in general and a very nice puff for the 
present administration in tharge of the 
Chicago Day Schools, but like most of the 


magazine and newspaper articles of its kind 
it reeked with misstatement and overdrawn 
picturing of the method it is intended to boost. 

It also credits the “McCowan Oral School 
for Young Deaf Children’ with being the 
pioneer in educational work for the deaf of 


Chicago, pointing out its 13 years in the field,” 


a statement which either proves Mr. Moulton 
woefully ignorant of his subject or an accomp- 
lished writer of fiction. Any of the older resi- 
dents of Chicago who know anything about 
such matters could have told him the Chicago 
Day Schools for the Deaf were established 
and doing pioneer work for the deaf way back 
in the early seventies—probably when Mr. 
Moulton was in Knickerbockers (as well as 
among them) and Miss McCowan not heard 
of in this part of the country. 


Another statement he makes is that on 
graduation from the present day schools for 
the deaf (which, by the way, are and have been 
for several years past in the purely oral class) 
the deaf children are qualified for and in many 
cases do enter the high schools of the city! 

(MacGregor’s flea again. ) 

The article was well written and will of 
course appeal to the parents of the children 
in question, and the restored to socitey aspect 
of it all will go a long way with them. They 
will probably believe that their children under 
the method in vogue can become what Mr. 
Moulton is described as being in the introduc- 
tory to the article—which states he (who be- 
came deaf at 10 years!) attended the same 
school with Helen Keller and at this school 
learned the art of lip or speech-reading, at 
the same time taking a college prepartory 
course. In 1896 entering Columbia Univer- 
sity, taking the regular four-year course under 
the same conditions as the other students. The 
sub-heading of the article also states: “They 
hear with their eyes, they learn to speak dis- 
tinctly so that they can carry on an intelligent 
conversation in a normal manner without re- 
sorting to the clumsy sign-language.” 


o. *, 
te tee 


We are sory to see a paper of the Tribune's 
standing give space to such a one-sided article. 
In the past it has shown that it is biased and 
to be classed with those periodicals which 
have declined with thanks an exposition of the 
other side, but efforts will be made toward 
such presentation just the same. 

There surely is a lot of work cut out for the 
Department of Publicity of the N. A. D., and 
the sooner its gets busy, the better. The 
Chicago deaf gave up the local fight some 
years ago, the odds being too heavy,—a Board 
of Education that couldn’t and wouldn’t see— 
but if they can be “reorganized” and put in the 
saddle once more the outcome might be dif- 
ferent next time. 

: he he ot 


About a year before the above incident we 
were among the congregation at a service by 
the Rev. John W. Michaels during the con- 
vention at Louisville of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf. Mr. Michaels is another 
exponent of our language who is able to put 
it into song as it should be. On this occasion 
he rendered “Lead Kindly Light.” Just as 
he began, the organ in the church proper, 
where there was a hearing congregation at 
worship, and a soloist took up the very same 
hymn (as Mrs. Gibson, who was with me, told 
me,) and the beautiful song was carried 
through to its conclusion by Mr. Michaels with 
an accompaniment that was indeed worth hav- 
ing and in exact time with it. We would have 
given a good deal could the hearing congrega- 
tion have seen what was going on beyond the 
wall which divided it from ours. 

And yet there are some who will call our 
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language a clumsy one—even among the deaf 
themselves ! 


We were very much intersted in Mr. Pach’s 
account of his trip, but note that he failed to 
do himself justice in at least one imstance 
—how he got ahead of the Kansas laws and 
secured a bottle of “Schlitz” on the dining car 
enroute to Colorado Springs. The only one 
in the party who could accomplish the deed, 
too. 


$i 
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In the July WorKeER we were pleased to see 
the article on “In Defense of the Holdbacks.” 
“C_E. C. ” surely has been a “holdback” long 
enough. It’s refreshing to see her on the job 
again. 


2. 2 3 
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Chicago Division, N. F. S$. D., will observe 
the anniversary of its organization with a 
bangaet at Vogelsang’s, Saturday, November 
19. Its annual ball is set for January 21. 
Both affairs are in the hands of capable com- 
mittees and will be among the season’s events. 


a ee 
ye 


Horatio Brewer, M.D., a practicing physi- 
cian and surgeon of this city, who is also a vet- 
eran of the civil war, has been admitted to 
active membership in the Pas-a-Pas club. Dr. 
Brewer is almost totally deaf and is deter- 
mined to learn our sin-language, and, besides, 
is taking great interest in the class he finds 
himself ‘in the same boat” with. He said he 
would like to join the Frats as well, but, unfor- 
tunately he is past the age limit. The club 
seems to be thus keeping up its reputation for 
having things that others lack—it is a novelty 
to see a man of Dr. Brewer's profession a 
member of such an organization. He is mak- 
ing good progress at mastering our signs and 
as he is quite a lecturer and public speaker 
the club’s “Lit” will have an added attraction 
‘ere long. 


Emperor William has donated the sum of 500 
marks to the recently established home for the deaf 
at Hohenschoeausen near Berlin—The Wis. Times. 


Sidney, N. Y. 


A’ Chicago Judge. has issued an injunction re- 
straining pickets of striking resturant girls from 
talking with prospective customers of the eating 
house with a view to breaking up its trade. The 
leader of the strikers has devised a system of signs 
which she says will work just as well as words. 

This recalls the time-worn story of the pious 
man who had listened long to the unwearied tongue 
of his angry wife. At last he expressed a fervent 
wish that the Lord would strike her dumb. “Well,” 
said the lady signficantly, “If he does, I guess I can 
make signs that you will understand.” 

The Chicago waitresses seem to be equally gifted 
in the art of evading the mandate of a higher auth- 
ority, and “making signs” that can be understood. 

In the little town of Clifton Hill, Australia—you 
see this is a far away story, but none the less I 
assure you a true one—lives a woman who has a 
history of suffering, such that, if it were chronicled 
in the pages of fiction rather than in the book of life, 
we should call it “impossible.” 

Forty years ago this woman had erysipelas in her 
right arm and was obliged to have it amputated to 
the socket. 

A few years later the disease attacked her again 
and her left leg was cut off. 

No sooner had she lost her right arm than she 
learned to write with her left hand, but before long 
that hand also was attacked and had to be taken off 
at the elbow. She learned to use the stump and 
then mortification set in and that arm also was am- 
putated to the socket. 

She has now one leg and no arms. 

Six years ago she lost her voice. 

You say, “Such a creature’s life cannot possibly 
be of any use to her or anyone else. It would be 
better for her to die.” 

Please suspend your judgment a little. 

“That creature,” even since the last of her misfor- 
tunes—the loss of her voice—befell her, has written 
a book, “Cloud and Sunshine.” This book has run 
through three editions in her country. 

And not only that, but she has helped to support 
herself by acting as secretary for a busy doctor. 

How? Oh, by an ingenious arrangement of a pen 
fixed in the right arm socket and controlled by part 
of a compass, which lends it the curves needed for 
the formation of written letters. 


We quote from the Youth's Companion: 


“The barber was a trifle more talkative than usual, 
and the customer, having came directly from the 
dentist’s chair, and perhaps hardly in an affable 
mood. The knight of the razor opened fire in bliss- 
ful ignorance of this, however, and passing glibly 
form the weather to foreign politics, the rival barber 
opposite, the practical value of religion, was just 
beginning to explain in detail his views on current 
educated topics, when the customer suddenly 
growled: “Look here, where’s that assistant of 
yours— the boy with the red hair?” 

“Why, he’s left me, sir. We parted Saturday night 
—on friendly terms and all that, you know, sir—but” 

“Umph!" groaned the other, “I like that fellow 
He was one of the most sensible talkers } ever met. 
I was going to ask to have him shave me always. 
We've had so many pleasant conversations—" 


“Excuse me, sir,” interrupted the barber, in amaze- 
ment, “but—you mistake, sir, surely! If you'll re- 
member, sir, poor Jim was deaf and dumb—” 
was he? Well, perhaps that 


“Umph! He was, 


explains it.” 


We feel sorry for the man who does not read his 
home paper. He is like a man without a country. 
He is like a homeless cow that has no regular pas- 
ture, but grazes promiscuously on weeds and thistles. 
No matter what other papers he may read, a straight 
forward citizen always insists on having his home 
paper. 

Frep Lioyp. 
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Our school will again ask the 
Only Their Legislature this winter, for in- 
Just Due creased accomodations. It is 

not asking for charity, simply 
for facilities to educate the deaf children of 
the state who are clamoring for admission, just 
asking the commonwealth to help those bereft 
of hearing to help themselves. It is not ask- 
ing overmuch and it is to be hoped that the 
law-making bodies will find it in their hearts, 
this time, to grant the request. 


Every one who knows the 
A Night deaf child knows how dear 
in Arcady the moving picture is to its 
heart, and, if properly selected, 
how full of educational value it is. We are al- 
ways on the alert for a good exhibition of 
them, and scarce a month passes but that we 
have the pleasure of attending one. A splen- 
did collection of them was.presented to us by 
Mr. John Weastell, of this city on Monday 
evening a week. Mr. Weastell travels through 
the state making exhibitions, and, so good is 
his show that he seldom has a night off, but he 
had one last week and we got the benefit of it. 
For variety and excellence Mr. Weastell’s col- 
lection was far and away the best we have 
ever had, and there is a very warm spot in 
every little heart here for the gentleman who 
brought so much happiness on the night of the 
roth. 


The Great 
Interstate 


Tue Inrer-statTe of 1910, held 
last month was the fairest of 
fairs, and our boys and girls, as 
usual, had their carte blanche to 
attend it. Col. Margerum would as soon forget 
to hold a fair as to forget his invitation to the 
children of our school. And maybe we didn’t 
enjoy it! My! was there ever such a day? 
Our heads swim yet with the recollection of its 
merry-go-rounds, of its giant swings, of its 
miniature rail-ways, of its aeroplanes, of its 
balloon ascensions, and its dizzy acrobatics. 
And such roosters and pigs, cows, horses and 
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pumpkins, and. the curiosities that we were 
admitted to see, and the pretty things that 
were given us. It was indeed a day of days. 
We seldom attend entertainments that have 
not educational value. We did not have to 
look for any excuse for attending the State 
Fair. It was educational in forty ways and, 
as a matter of real enjoyment, it was “the 
whole thing.” 


WE have never been greatly im- 
presed with farming as a means 
of livelihood for the deaf, our 
experience among those who have taken it up 
in Pennsylvania and our own state being that, 
at best, it was but a hand to mouth existence. 
The isolation of it, to the deaf, and the fact 
that it was a semi-mercantile pursuit, and the 
deaf, generally, not being very successful in 
business, had its weight with us too. But the 
way the farmer is now coming into his own, 
and the consensus of opinion from the farming 
districts of the West give us pause, and lead 
us to think that possibly, after all, our judg- 
ment is at fault and that there is no good 
reason in the world why the deaf man should 
not be a success upon the farm. 

A recent letter from our Mr. Horgan who 
is now travelling in the West, says: “When 
I see how contented and prosperous these 
western farmers are I wish our deaf boys and 
girls could know more about the better chances 
of life on a farm than in our congested cities. 
How to scatter the excess population of our 
large cities over the acres and acres of unde- 
veloped land looks to me like the greatest of 
future problems in our country.” 

Here is food for thought, boys and girls. 
Pleasantly employed among the growing 
things and live stock on a farm, perhaps you 
would lose all sense of isolation, and could 
you not readily get the necessary business 
acumen that would enable you to dispose ad- 
vantagely, of the “fruits of your toil?” 


Why not 


How to Our wide-awake cotemporary 
Become Deaf over the water, the British 

Deaf Times, has delved among 
the science papers of the realm and dug up a 
contrivance whereby one may become entirely 
deaf. It is called the “spermaceti plug,” and 
this is the way it is made. 

“Place some spermaceti ointment in (the 
centre of a little square of thin limp cotton. 
Bring the corners together. Tie them with 
thread. Insert one of the plugs well into each 
ear, and after a little kneading and gentle 
pressure, you will find that you are absolutely 
deaf to all ordinary noises, such as loud bark- 
ing of dogs, heavy carriages rumbling, etc. 
The ointment must not be too soft, the quantity 
about the size of a small pea, and the little bag 
must be somewhat larger than its contents to 
allow the plug to take the shape of the audi- 
tory canal.” : 

The suggestion of such a thing, at first 
seemed ridiculous to us, but when we con- 
sider the condition in the apartment houses of 
our great cities, the piano-practicing, the 


violins, cornets and trombones in operation, 
the ear-splitting notes of the embryotic opera 
singer, the music boxes, the caterwauling cats 
and howling dogs together with the mighty 
rumbling of the streets we can see where the 
plugs would do a world of good and fill a long 
felt want. 


Since the “Young Turks” 
A Step sidetracked Abdul Hamid and 
Farther took charge of the Ottoman 


Empire, they have been con- 
ducting that ancient relic of granduer with 
marvelous smoothness, considering everything, 


says a writer in Success Magazine. Now the 
secret is out, and it suggests much that other 


countries might well ponder. 

It seems that when the Turkish cabinet 
meets no employes are permitted to be present 
save deaf and dumb ones. Each has a skilled 
deaf and dumb secretary, to whom necessary 
instructions are conveyed by the manual 
language, so that records may be kept; but 
of incidental discussion, which consumes most 
of the time, the secretaries have no knowledge. 
State secrets are thus kept inviolate, and the 
opposition party has been unable to break 
the spell. 

Several countries that consider themselves 
much more advanced than Turkey have been 
discussing the idea of deaf and dumb states- 
men. The Congressional Record’s cost could 
be reduced to a mere bagatelle by adopting 
such an innovation and there is widespread 
opinion that rather more legislation might 
be secured. 


The Dreamer 


I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men; 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again. 
And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
But a toiler dies in a day. 


I am sick of shallow seeming 
Of a life that is half a lie: 
Of the faces lined with scheming, 
In the throng that hurries by, 
From the sleepless thought’s endeavor, 
I would go where the children play ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a thinker dies in a day. 


I feel no pride, but pity 
For the burdens the rich endure; 
There is nothing sweet in the city 
But the patient lives of the poor; 
Oh, the little hands too skilful, 
And the child mind choked with weeds! 
The daughter’s heart grown willful, 
And the father’s heart that bleeds. 


Oh, no! from the street’s rude bustle, 
From the trophies of mart and stage, 
I would fly to the wood’s low rustle, 
And the meadow’s kindly page 
Let me dream as of old by the river, 
And be loved for the dream alway ; 
For a dreamer lives forever, 
And a toiler dies in a day. 


Allhallowtide. 


Eddying leaves. 
Whistling winds. 
Cakes and cider. 


A crowded school. 


More boys than girls. 
The Christmas season in sight. 


The next Teachers’ Meeting will be on the 
4th, 


Our new gymnasium suits have been order- 
ed. 


We must polish up our picture projector 
pretty soon. 


_ The trades teaching rooms were never so 
well equipped. 


Ida Keator has gone home to remain untii 
her hand is well. 


Our children have a “sausage day.’ It has 


not yet been made a legal holiday. 


Michael Grod received twelve: postal-cards 
from his father, a few days ago. 


A number of new games were purchased 
for the sitting-rooms last week. 


Oysters are now in fine condition, and an 
oyster supper for the children is about due. 


The bed-room floors have been stained and 
varnished and are a great improvement over 
old conditions. 


Book-keeping has been taken up by class A, 
and proves to be a very interesting study to 
most of the boys and girls. 


The post-graduate course which Harry 
Dixon is taking is giving him a fine opportun- 
ity to perfect himself on the linotype. 


Our shoe-makers are doing yoeman work 
and indeed it requires it to keep pace with 
the wear and tear of a hundred rugged boys. 


When Miss Wood read Eddie Edward's 
composition on Christopher Columbus she 
could but endorse it “I am greatly pleased.” 


Louise Sandhouse, a cousin of Cornelia De 
Witte’s came to see Cora on Sunday and they 
had a very happy afternoon talking over old 
times. 


The boys added a new Reach basket-ball 
to their gym. outfit, last week, and christened 
it in a game with the Keystone A. C. which 
they won by the score of 17 to 14. 
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The general examination held last month 
for the purpose of classification was full of 
surprises. Antonio Petoio loomed up first on 
the list with an average of 94%. 


Charles Quigley is proving most valuable 
as an assistant to Mr. Hearnen. He can do 
almost any sort of work and takes a real live 
interest in everything he does. 


We are all on a tip-toe of excitement over 
the Thanksgiving games, wondering who will 
be the possessors of those pretty medals pre- 
sented to us by the Playgrounds Committee. 


Arthur Blake, in a recent journal, says, 
“It is rumored that, in the near future, our 
estimable nurse will leave us to embark upon 
the sea of matrimony.” We hope not, Arthur. 


IDA KEATOR 


It would be hard to excel in variety or 
number the customes of last Hallowe’en, but 
it looks as if the children were going to do it 
on the evening of the 31st, and a royal good 
time is anticipated. 


Such a baby school as we have now! All 
our big boys and girls seem to have gotten 
positions during the summer, and those that 
were left and the ones we've added just make 
one big kindergarten. 


Miss Wood and her class spent Friday after- 
noon in nature study. They went to White 
City Park, and greatly enjoyed both their 
walk and the many objects in nature that at- 
tracted their attention. 


The hauteur of George Bedford, just at 
present, is due to two facts, first that he has 
been given a “ case” in the printing departt- 
ment, and second, may we tell you in con- 
fidence, that he has gone into long pants. 


The new Sunday - school building of the 
Hamilton Ave. Church is nearly completed and 
our classes are wondering whether they will 
be transferred there from our assembly room 
when it is finished. 


Instead of a journal on Wednesday Charles 
Dobbins wrote a personal note to the Superin- 
tendent in which he said: “Please don't be 
away again Tuesday morning, we like your 
current news so much.” 
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No one takes more pleasure in a birth-day 
than May Turner. She had one on Thurs- 
day, and if ever one got genuine pleasure out 
of the passing of “a mile-stone on the journey 
of life’ May did. 


Rey. C. O. Dantzer of All Souls’ Church, 
Philadelphia, held services in Christ Church, 
Sunday, the 23d inst. About fifteen deaf 
people were present, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Heller, of Lambertville. 


Mary Sommers and Lillian Stassett were 
the only two of the monitors who cared to go 
to the lecture on Holland at the Central 
Church, Friday evening. Both were amply 
repaid for their visit, as the pictures were sim- 
ply splendid. 


Anna Klepper says that Anna Robinson, 
Goldie Sheppard, Louisa Beck, Agnes Reilly, 
and Rosa Barbarulo are “Tom-boys,” just be- 
cause she found them playing “Indians” when 
she went into the sitting-room, Tuesday even- 


ing. 


Thomas Humphrey Higgins has been a 
persistent “rooter” for the Athletic base-ball 
team of Philadelphia all summer, and when 
they triumphed over the Cubs, in the final 
series, his joy knew no bounds. 


Mr. Sansom, as chairman of our sub-com- 
mittee on grounds and buildings, permits of 
no half-way improvements to our school. 
Everything has got to be at the top notch 
and everything is the nearest to that point, 
this fall, that it has ever been. 


The smallest living thing we have ever seen 
came under our notice in the office, on Friday 
evening. It was barely perceptible to the 
naked eye and yet seemed to be perfectly 
organized and ran to and fro with wonderful 
celerity for a being of its size. 


Johnny McNee’s only wory is that he does 
not get into the printing department. He has 
been clamoring for it a year, but the hope has 
ever been deferred. It won’t be long now, 
however, for Johnny is big enough and, in so 
tar as possible, the children are given the 
work for which they have the greatest liking. 


No one regrets more than Mabel Zorn that 
the flowers are all faded, that the lawns are 
becoming sere and bare, that the birds are all 
going south and and that snow will soon cover 
the earth “as a mantle.” Mabel likes warmth, 
sunshine and color, Never mind, Mabel, it 
will be but a little while till spring is here 
again. 


When the Superintendent went into the 
girls’ parlor, Sunday afternoon, he found it 
turned into a nursery. Ruth Ramshaw was 
the nurse and, would you believe it, Freida 
Huser, Harriet Alexander and Jemina Smith 
were among the patients. One would have to 
travel a long ways to find such a healthy look- 
ing triolet in the ward of an infirmary. 


Recent reports from Mr. George Lloyd, 
who left us to take a position at Vancouver, 
are to the effect that he is doing finely there 
and that he is greatly in love with his new 
surroundings. Mr. Lloyd did his work while 
with us, with zeal and efficiency, and we 
were most sorry to lose him, but a wider 
field presented itself and we could not hope to 
keep him in the face of the inducements that 
were offered. Good luck to you, Mr. Lloyd; 
And, come again. 


By Robert E. Maynard, Yonkers, N. Y. 


EVERAL years ago when 

the “Bailey Grounds” and 
still later the Mansion House 
property, were sold, creating 
a Real Estate Fund of over a million dollars 
in favor of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, out of which source deficien- 
cies have been paid when returned, until the 
debt of the lastitution proper amounts to thou- 
sands of dollars in favor of this fund, it was 
said that the Board of Directors were casting 
about for the site of a new location for the 
school, the remaining land being too valuable 
as an real estate asset to hold on to any longer. 
Acres of land suitable for the purpose obtain- 
able at Tarrytown, N. Y., were mentioned 
favorably, but nothing came of the rumor. 
The opening of the West Side Subway, with 
two express stations within four blocks of the 
school, either north or south, enhanced the 
real estate value considerably and necessitated 
cutting through of new streets. Then the 
building of the Hudson River Boulevard to 
the west trebled the worth of everything, until 
now, shut in as it were, the Institution build- 
ings and land are worth millions of dollars, 
and are entirely too valuable to be used as 
school property. Even the New York Ameri- 
can League ball team is forced out of its home 
by the tremendous and rapid march of the city 
northward and will hencefoth be Highlanders 
no more, but rather Marshlanders, as their 
new location just south of Van Cortlandt Park, 
en Broadway, is on filled in marshland. 
Hence, it is no surprise to Fanwood’s alumni 
to hear the rumor of several years ago revived, 
and they are naturally much interested as to 
where the Institution will be located. It is 
probable that some site betwen Dobbs Ferry 
and Ossining, along the Hudson’s shore will 
be selected. The lay of the land there offers 
sites even more beautiful than the present one, 
but the price will be almost double what land 
was worth ten years ago. As the State of 
New York possesses no school land reserved 
for such purposes, like our great Western 
States, private sale or condemnation will have 
to be the means. With all the wealth pos- 
sessed by the Institution, backed by the State, 
New York can possess the grandest site and 
the most beautiful and modern set af school 
buildings for the deaf in the world. And it is 
meet that all loyal graduates should hope to 
see Principal Currier, who has devoted so 
many years to the work, the first principal of 
the new and greater Fanwood. What a wealth 
of suggestions are in order as to the naming of 
the grounds, and each separate building in 
the group, memorial names where possible. 
What a pity that the beautiful name “Fan- 
wood” will have to give way to something else 
appropriate to the new site, but we are sure 
that brains will never be lacking at the sup- 
reme moment an that everything will be beau- 
tiful and joyful forever. 

+ 

The address of Superintendent J. W. Jones, 
of the Ohio Institution at the Ohio Alumni 
Association Reunion last September was a 
gem. It shows cleary the enthusiasm and 
love existing between the management and 
the alumni. If every one of our Institutions 


Ts this 


Rumor True? 
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for the Deaf showed, through its superin- 
tendent, the same amount of interest in its 
graduates as does Supt. Jones, what happiness 
would prevail. Throughout the Ohio school 
one can see evidences of skilled work by the 
tables, chiffoniers, etc., painting, decorating 
and glazing, household linen and utensils, etc. 
Most of the improvement done during the 
summer are the work of graduates and has al- 
ways proved satisfactory. ‘To the Printing of- 
fice has been added a linotype machine and 
Supt. Jones invites graduate printers to come 
in and learn to become operators presumably 
outside of school hours). This is a generous 
offer when one considers that the usual cost of 
a course of instruction for operators alone is 
sixty dollars, plus railroad fare and three 
weeks board bill at nearest technical school. 
Employers as a rule, refuse to teach operators 
—they are in business to profit by the work 
of operators already skillful. So the offer of 
Supt. Jones should be very valuable to the deaf 
printers in and nearby Columbus, O. But 
only those who have an excellent and quick 
command of English should try to become 
operators and a robust constitution is also de- 
manded of learners. Every Institution for the 
Deaf should possess a Linotype machine. 
te 


Several weeks ago one of the leading papers 
for the deaf contained an editorial in which 
was announced the death of a prominent deaf 
photographer, with comment on the life of the 
deceased, which ended with these words: 
“Although he was a hard working man all 
his life he was unsuccessful as an accumu- 
lator.” The deceased was noted for his up- 
tight, honest methods in doing business. He 
chose the occupation of landscape photography 
as a life work and twice a year visited institu- 
tions for the Deaf to photograph the various 
classes. He charged the deaf very little for 
first class work, and delighted in doing the 
service for almost nothing. He earned his 
living photographing the estates of rich men. 
He married and had children. When photo- 
graphy became so common with the public 
and ceased to be remunerative to him he pur- 
chased a small farm on Mile Square Road, 
Westchester County, N. Y., and lived several 
years off its products. Later on he sold and 
moved down into Pennsylvania, where he 
established himself under like conditions and 
lived happily. He was very busy and found 
little time to mingle with the deaf or take part 
in their deliberations, either in public or pri- 
vate, although he sympathized with every 
movement that tended toward the uplift of the 
deaf as a cclass. He was one of the old-school 
class of deaf-mutes, to which belong W. G. 
Jones, G. A. Marshall, C. Q. Mann, W. Ho- 
well, A. Barnes, P. Witschief, etc. He bore 
a good character, was industrious and frugal 
with his scant means, lived right and believed 
in letting others live. He was wide-awake 
and intelligent, and his power of mimicry in 
the use of the sign language was said to be 
second to none, including the gifted W. G. 
Jones. Eight or ten other deaf-mutes pos- 
sessing the order of merit such as these two 
would have been sufficient to form a stock com- 
pany of deaf-mute pantomimists capable of 
staging action plays for the hearing people in 
the theatrical world. Such is the simple sum 
up of the life of a man “who worked hard all 
lis life but who was unsuccessful as an accu- 
mulator,” according to the editorial writer 
mentioned above. Fortunately, that pen 
pusher is alone in his opinion, for many others 
disagree. The accumulation of dollars is not 
the aim of every one’s life, and even then does 
not admit to Heaven. 


% 
With the approach of the anniversary of the 


birth of the late Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, Decem- 
ber 4th, it is hoped that those who have charge 
of the Peet Trust Fund, in aid of the Gallaudet 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf, will see their 
way clear to publish a statement of the amount 
of said fund before the date mentioned, in 
order that the deaf in general, and old gradu- 
ates of Fanwood in particular, may be given 
an opportunity to subscribe. I‘wo-thirds of 
the income are added to the principal and one- 
third is given to the Gallaudet Home. The 
fund is in charge of the General-Manager of 
that Home and it is a long time since pub- 
licity was given the Peet Trust Fund. 


+ 


How many deaf-mute families have a pair 
of standard scales in their kitchens? You 
ought to have seen ‘that pile of confiscated 
cheating scales, weights and measures heaped 
up in New York City Hall Park last sum- 
mer by the authorities as an object lesson to 
the public. It is worth while to know honest. 
tradesmen. ‘The deaf are more prone to re- 
ceive short weight than hearing people. 


a 
+ 


What became of all those Federation Plans 
and their promoters at the Colorado Springs 
Convention? Did we not predict that the 
altitude would affect the multitude and the 
vote, but we hardly guessed it would eat up 
all those plans, too. 
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b 3 
It was particularly unfortunate that the 
Colorado convention occurred at the same time 
the Common Council waged war on the public 
drinking cups at fountains of delicious and 
pure water. All cups were confiscated by 
order and the business men of the town at- 
tempted to restore new cups in vain. Those 
of the deaf who had collapsible cups were 
lucky, while those who had none drank the 
pure water from the palms of their hands. 


* 


The country is certainly up against a hard 
proposition when government inspectors have 
to dump thousands of condemned cases, boxes, 
and bags of foodstuffs, and barrels of meat, 
poultry, and fish into the Atlantic Ocean; 
when merchants and. trusts dump thousands 
of dollars worth of fresh fruits and vegetables 
into the Pacific Ocean to raise prices. We 
wonder what is dumped into the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south and into the unsalted 
seas on the north. Surely, the deaf man has 
these things to think about in addition to 
deaf-mute affairs in general and politics and 
the moving picture fund in particular. Our 
Institutions for the deaf will have to turn out 
better educated graduates to cope with con- 
ditions of to-day. 

t 


Floyd :—“Hello, Charley. Haven’t seen 
you lately. Come down to the chess club to- 
night for a quiet game.” 

Lloyd :—*“Can’t do so. Just returning from 
the butcher’s with two pounds of porterhouse 
steak for supper and want to enjoy it.” 

Floyd :—“Too bad. By the way, how much 
did the butcher’s hand weigh?” 

Lloyd :—‘Don’t know. Will find out when 
I reach home.” 


At the Ninth Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Deaf-Mutes, held in the second week 
of August, at Colorado Springs, tthe Rev. Austin 
Mann, Dean of the Deaf-Mute Clergy of the Epis- 
copal Church, and senior Presbyter of the Diocese 
of Ohio, was made a life member of the Association. 
He attended the first Convention, held at Cincinnati 
twenty-five years ago. 


By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


vania Society for the Advancement of 

the Deaf which on August 27th, 1910, 
adjourned immediately after re-organization 
to meet again on Cctober 15th, completed its 
work on the latter date. The meeting was 
held at the home of Mr. Thomas Breen, No. 
1951 N. Patton street, Philadelphia, with 
President Reider in the chair and the follow- 
ing managers present :—R. M. Ziegler, Secre- 
tary; Thomas Breen, Rev. C. O. Dantzer, and 
Charles Partington. 

Among other things the Board voted to turn 
to the Home Fund the sum of five hundred 
dollars, ($500.) which amount the Treasurer 
reported having accumulated in his hands to 
date. The resignations of Messrs. B. R. Alla- 
bough and G. M. Teegarden, both of Pitts- 
burg, form the Board of Trustees, on acco:nt 
of their inability to attend Board meetings and 
share with the other Trustees the burden of 
the work by personal attention to the affairs 
of the Home, was regretfully accepted. The 
passing of these able deaf gentlemen from 
the Board of Trustees could not be entertained 
for other than the admirable and patriotic 
reasons given by them. Their long and hon- 
orable standing in the community of the deaf 
of Pennsylvania well entitled them to the honor 
which their fellow-men bestowed upon them 
for the past nine years, and, perhaps, some 
now will regard it an error that the Board 
should have allowed them to go simply to 
make way for other men. But it was not sim- 
ply that. The underlying motive of Messrs. 
Allabough and Teegarden to have the Home 
benefit by active service, which they, owing to 
distance from the Home, could not give, and 
their consequent unselfish sacrifice, show how 
much they have the welfare of the Home at 
heart. As the Board had been given ample 
time to consider these resignations, it also had 
the opportunity to look around for successors 
and Frank M. Germane, Esq., and Hugh B. 


Tc Board of Managers of the Pennsyi- 
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E. Eastburn, Esq., were elected to fill the vac- 
ancies. Doth these men possess a generous 
share oi the goods of the world, and the latter 
1s a bank president in Doylestown. What is 
still more gratifying is that both men have 
signified a willingness to devote part of their 
busy time to the noble charity which appeals 
so irresistibly to them. 

A contribution of ten dollars ($10.00) was 
voted to the moving picture fund of the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf. The Board 
passed upon all the resolutions referred to by 
the Reading Conventions and the President 
announced the following committees to pro- 
secute the work of the Society: 

Executive—Jas. S. Reider, Chairman; R. M. 
Ziegler, Rey. B. R. Allabough, Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer and Rev. F. C. Smielau. 

On Revision of the By-Laws—F. R. Gray, 
Chairman; Rev. B. R. Allabough, Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer, R. M. Ziegler, and Rev. F. C. Smie- 
lau. 

On Finance—J. M. Rolshouse, Chairman; 
F. R. Gray, Rev. F. C. Smielau, R. M. Barker, 
and Charles Partington. 

Qn Arrangements for the next Annual 
Meeting of the Society—R. M. Ziegler, Chair- 
man; Rev. F. C. Smielau, F. R. Gray, Wm. H. 
Eakins,-and R. M. Barker. 

On Donations—R. M. Ziegler, Chairman ; 
Charles Partington, and Wm. Eakins. 

On Publications—Rev. Allabough 
man; R. M. Ziegler, and J. 5S. Reider. 

SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 

To Inquire into the Condition of Feeble 
Minded Deaf—J. A. Mcllvaine, Jr., Chair- 
man; G. M. Teegarden, and Jas. S. Reider. 

On Compulsory Education of the Deaf—F. 
R. Gray, Chairman; G. M. Teegarden, Rev. 
B. R. Allabough, J. A. Mcllvaine Jr., and 
S. G. Davidson. 

On Endowment Fund of the Home—Rev. 
3. R. Allabough, Chairman; R. M. Barker and 
S. G. Davidson. 

On Educational Extension—R. M. Ziegler, 
Chairman; J. A. McIlvaine, Jr., Rev. F. C. 
Smielau, F. A. Leitner, and Chas. M. Clark. 

On Foundation Tablet—Henry J. Haight, 
Chairman; R. M. Ziegler, Rev. B. R. Alla- 
bough, G. M. Teegarden, and J. S. Reider. 

On Special Anniversary Offering —Rev. C. 
©. Dantzer, Thomas Breen, and Jas. S$. Reider. 

Ladies’ Auxiliary—( Announced at the Con- 
vention at Reading). 


Chair- 


— 


TWENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION OF THE P. S$. A. D.—READING, AUGUST 25 - 27 
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The eighth annual Donation Day of the 
Home for Blind, Aged and Infirm Deaf, at 
Doylestown, was held on Thursday afternoon 
and evening, October 13th, and drew a large 
crowd of sympathizing friends, among them 
the newly elected Trustees, Messrs. Germane 
and Eastburn, Dr. and Mrs. Crouter, teachers 
of the Mt. Airy School, and other prominent 
deaf and hearing persons gave the occasion 
added inspiration by their presence and help. 
Much is also due to the Ladies’ Committee of 
the Home, Mrs. A. L. E. Crouter, Chairman ; 
Miss Carrie Rouse, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. 
Hugh B. Eastburn, Secretary; Mrs. B. F. 
Fackenthal, Treasurer; Mrs. C. W. Jefferies, 
Mrs. Ellsworth Kochersperer, Mrs. George 
T. Sanders, Mrs. William Stuckert, Mrs. M. 
J. Syle and Mrs. William B. Weiss, for the 
devotion they showed to their work. Alto- 
gether it was a very successful Donation Day. 
The Home is now in charge of Mr. John Van- 
degrift, as Superintendent, and Mrs. Vander- 
griit is the Matron. 


On the first of August, 1910, Mr. David 
J. Stevenson, of whom we gave a life-sketch 
in a recent issue, passed away at the ripe old 
age of eighty-five. Although in the condition 
of growing debility and blindness for a while, 
he had never lost hope of living to the century 
mark. However, eighty-five was his allotted 
time. 


The N. F. S. D. may shortly secure a foot- 
hold in Philadelphia. It has a few followers 
up the State, but as yet no division. Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Davis, of Philadelphia, is hustling 
about to secure recruits and has already found 
enough to “aviate’” a division. It is not yet 
announced when the “avation” will take place 
and who will accompany it. 


Mr. Cyrus O. Hackman, of Pine Grove, Pa., 
is undoubtedly one of the most prosperous 
deaf in Pennsylvania. He can neither speak 
nor hear but manages a good sized store 
that yeilds about four thousand dollars a year 
in a town of 2,500 inhabitants. His line of 
goods comprises toys, candy, post-cards, sta- 
tionery, tobacco, etc., and at times he is oc- 
cupied at tailoring, which was his. orginal 
business. He owns every inch of his property 
and has it nicely improved. During the holi- 
days he employs three sales people, while he 
and his wife also help. He is one of the most 
popular merchants in the town, which is also 
the writer’s birthplace. Mr. Hackman was 
in Philadelphia several days in October buying 
Christmas stock for his store. 


Mr. Ellis D. Lit, an oral graduate, who, a 
couple of years ago, travelled as far as Egypt, 
now occupies the responsible position of man- 
ager of the subway part of Lit Brothers’ large 
department store. When it is considered that 
one of his duties is buying stock it may be 
understood that he is not a mere figure-head. 
When the writer called at his office recently, he 
Was giving instructions to the assistant man- 
ager, a man who seemed twice his size. 
Young Lit, if he retains his present place, will 
have a fine opportunity to develop his exe- 
cutive ability which will enable him to move 
higher up. So far, he seems to be in high 
favor by his uncles who own the store. 


Mr. R. C. Wall has long been in business by 
himself, first as a bicyle dealer and manu- 
facturer, and now as a dealer in second-hand 
automobiles. As Mr. Wall is an experienced 
machinist, he gives his personal attention to 
all mechanical work and thus has built up 
a successful business. He employs other 
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First Row. Left to right—Mrs. F. S. Reider, Emporia, Kan.; Mrs. J. S. Reider, 
Philadelphia; Miss Sarah IL. Reider, daughter of Mrs. J. S. Reider. 
Second Row. Left to right—James S. Reider, Philadelphia; Frances S. Reider. 


Philadelphia. 


men in his shops which is in the central part 
of the city or in the heart of the automobile 
business. 


Mr. James B. George, the deaf barber of 
Philadelphia, conducts a successful shop and 
seems very popular in his district. About a 
year ago the WorKER contained a sketch of 
his life. 


We trust that we may be pardoned for this 
reference to one of the happiest times of our 
little life, for, sweet is the joy of meeting a 
brother whom we had not seen for thirty-three 
long years. 

So many, years ago Mr. Francis S. Reider, 
then just in his teens, and Mr. James S. 
Reider, not yet in his teens, were parted by re- 
moval of the family to Kansas. James was 
left behind to continue his studies at the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf, then at Broad 
and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, under the 
tuition of Mr. John P. Walker, now Sup’t of 
the New Jersey School. [Mr. Walker will 
probably remember his little Dutch pupil, for 
he had often called upon him to show his 
knowledge of the quaint language to visitors 
in the class-room.] The brothers grew up to 
manhood, and, in a family of seven brothers, 
these two only chose a calling somewhat simi- 
liar; Francis is an engraver on jewelry, and 
in partenership with Mr. D. D. Williams, trad- 
ing as D. D. Williams & Co., jewelrs of Em- 
poria, Kansas; and James is a lithographer, or 
«rayon and color artist on stone. On October 
2nd, 1910, the two brothers had their first re- 
union. since boyhood and they made the best 
they could of the short time together in Phila- 
delphia. Needless to say that James was also 
delighted to meet his new sister, Mrs. Nora 
Reider, wife of Francis, for the first time, but 
he has yet to make the acquaintance of their 
two charming children, who were left in Kan- 
sas during their parents tour in the East. 

Jas. S. REIDER. 


LAST WORDS OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Comfort the poor; protect and shelter the weak; 
and with all thy might right which is wrong! Then 
shall the Lord love thee, and God Himself shall be 
thy great reward. 


Let us not waste heart and life thinking of what 
might have been and forgetting the “may be” thatt 
lies before us.—Jerome. 


The Political Aftermath 


“How was the day’s fishing?” 

“A failure.” 

“Didn’t the fish bite?” 

“There were plenty of fish, but Jim Culver dropped 
our whiskey flask in a ten-foot pool and then we all 
came away.”—The Joke of the day. 


I shall cail our epoch-making Convention a con- 
vention of three distinctions: it was a convention 
of defensiveness, of no surprises and of the first 
glimmering of equality. 

The Local Committee was on the defensive. 

The Program was on the defensive. 

The Sign-language was on the defensive. 

The Federation was on the defensive. 

The Candidates were on the defensive. 

As far as I could judge from the floor, the “com- 
mon deaf-mutes,” perhaps for the first time, showed 
an assurance as if they were coming into what they 
called their own. Our forthcoming report will be 
sprinkled with more comments by such deaf-mutes 
than ever before. A journal which was so tactless as 
to celebrate its appointments as the official organ by 
deriding one wing of the deaf on the success of an- 
other wing, had an editorial in which it did the jus- 
tice of naming “common deaf-mutes,” who were pro- 
minent in an assembly within a bigger assembly 
which could not take part—asction of address was in 
bad taste, for he says but disproves absolutely noth- 
ing, but he presented a list of educated “common- 
deaf-mutes,” nine-tenths of whom justified the clergy- 
man’s praise by staying at home. Morever, a “com- 
mon deaf-mute” began the orchestral play by nom- 
inating a collegeman, for which, as per previous 
understanding, the deaf-mute was duly rewarded. 
Hanson went home with prestige as a cool, calm, 
considerate and honest man, and what the com- 
posite of his Executive Committee will be, is a 
matter awaited with interest. That he will act with 
justice is taken for granted, for he could never have 
more devoted and skilful lieutenants than Root and 
Christinson, who are not in his “class.” While 
walking along the finely shaded streets from the 
Institution to the hotel, I was told by a companion 
that it was really the Dane with the blond mustache 
—Christinson by name, I believe, a graduate of the 
California Institution—who urged the writing of 
the letter to Roosevelt, by virture of which Hanson 
was called the “logical candidate.” 

As I said, the Convention was a convention of 
no surprises. There were no sallies, no breath- 
catching denunications, no dazzling outcomes, such 
as made the Norfolk Convention sweet, from 


Ritter’s attempt to stampede the assembly by ac- 
clamation to Tilden’s resignation. 

The inferences of my last letter were, in the 
main, accurate. As I opined, the slate had weakened 
itself by the choice of Hanson, for, as the resuit 
of the election, the Observer, of Seattle, had to con- 
tend itself with the publication of only a_ fair 
sized rooster. Some one at Colorado Springs said 
to Hanson, “Are you somebody’s man?” “No,” re- 
plied he, “I am independent,” which somehow does 
not agree with the opinions of a New York editor. 

A I predicted, Long had been making political 
mis-steps, which alone prevented him from being 
an easy winner. There was a peculiar fitness in his 
running for presidency for, as I recollect, he was 
first to sound the tocsin of insurgency at Norfolk, 
which promise of success, he however, could not 
keep up against the great mass of underground cor- 
respondence of the three past years. Had Long 
sustained a straight-from-the-shoulder policy and 
won, it would mean that Cloud occupy the position 
of being morally the leader. As the result of the 
shuffling and cutting of the political cards, Tilden 
easily retains his commanding position. Curious 
to note that the Gallaudet Alumni, naturally the 
dominating factor of all conventions, has, this year, 
chosen for its president, Howard, who sympathizes 
with the aims of the Independence League which 
is under the control of Tilden! Curious also to note 
that Long came near whipping Hanson in the ene- 
my’s own stronghold. It is, however, hoped that 
President Hanson, with his reputed honesty, will 
promptly frown on the latest innovation whereby the 
president is premitted to play the role of host in his 
home town. Come to us right here in New York 
city for your next convention. 

There was speculation as to whether Regensburg 
could return to his old form, but happily he, un- 
like J. J. Jefferies, does not have to complain that 
he was doped by the telegrams announcing the birth 
of a “native daughter of California.” His easy dis- 
tribution of cigars at the wnostentatious banquet 
clinched his chances as a winner, which his non- 
smoking and non-banqueting opponent easily recog- 
nized by retiring from the field. Cloud’s retirement, 
however, was a mighty poor political move. He 
should have staid and gone down to honorable de- 
feat, as we read of a ship sinking with its colors 
flying. Poor Cloud, I fear, got what he deserved for 
all his blunders. The Silent Success had an un- 
happy birth; it was ushered into existence, not be- 
cause the deaf public was loved but because it was 
to be Delenda est Carthada for one man; so the 
silent dry rot came upon the paper and the fungus 
ate away the lustre of the once auspicious name 
till the blurred letters read “Silent Suicide.” 

My prophecy was that the Spear Plan would dis- 
appear from the political Ken, and it was so. 
But what was the real motive for publishing the 
“Spear Plan”? Was it because, according to the 
files of the Silent Success, Tilden twittered Spear 
with the words “yammering farmer,” and the har- 
assed agriculturist deliberately went in to knock out 
the Federation. Built up from a boggy foundation, 
the plan could not hold together. Spear’s melo- 
dramatic show of making up with the ex-president, 
no more pleased me than it would you if you see 
Roosevelt fall on the neck of Lorimer. 

I had said a “Convention of no surprises.” But 
T had better qualify by saying “No surprises except 
in one quarter.” The surprise was that the op- 
position was powerless to accomplish anything with- 
out the presence of Tilden. This leads me to ask 
what has become of the League. Would the political 
complexion of the convention be different, if the 
League had the directions of the Standard bearer in 
person? I believe so. 

Hanson owed his election to a narrow margin. 
Would the result have been otherwise, had Tilden 
been present? I have no doubt of that. 

There were about two hundred and fifty voters in 
the elections, whereas half of that number took part 
in the balloting on the Federation. Why did the 
other half find the attractions of the evening strong 


enough to keep them away from the meeting? 
Would the vote on the Federation been different if 
the Californian were present? I opine that it would 
be so. 

The League's strength lies in the recognization that 
there were resources which, if utilized, would be ir- 
resistible. Though avowedly a party of non-inter- 
ference, it left marks of its influence every where. 
There was no flaunting of tricks like those that dis- 
figured the Norfolk convention; the assembly was 
mutely on the defensive; the tradition that awed the 
other conventions received its first shock; ability 
stood in a respectful attitude before the deaf who 
were not so lucky as to have been supported by the 
U. S. Government for four years; federation received 
its first actual hearing. In my former article I had 
said that the only strong man in sight was Tilden, 
and the events confirmed my surmise. I said at the 
same time that I was a member of the League, and 
I am glad to give credit to the moral influence it 
had actually exerted. What if the full power of its 
resources was called upon? That is where I dis- 
agree with an editor. Where he sees annihilation, 
I see the beginning of a fight. 

“This is not a riot, your Majesty,” said the minis- 
ter. to Charles X, “It is a revolution.” 

Will there be a revolution in three years? My 
Sherlock Holmes analysis will not attempt to pene- 
trate so far into the future, but I should be very 
much mistaken if, at this moment, in his studio on 
the distant coast which MacGregor pleasantly re- 
ferred to as the Wild and Woolly West, Tilden is 
not saying to himself: “I am satified.” It should 
be his duty to be present at the next convention. 

As to federation, I will relate an incident. In the 
halls of the Institution and the corridors of the 
Alamo Hotel where the hearing people ask: “Do the 
deaf ever sleep?” rumors kept flying to and fro that 
Tilden threatened, in case the N. A. D, take no action 
on Federation, to make a coup d'ctat by turning the 
League into an “American Federation of the Deaf.” 
It happened that, at the Grand Central Depot, I 
bought a book entitled: “The Conqueror,” or a life 
of Alexander Hamilton. I had read half of the 
book while going toward Omaha, and on finishing 
the other half on my journey eastward, I came upon 
this passage: 


“He spoke for two hours in the glowing terms of 
a prophecy and an optism. So alluring that load 
after load seemed to race from the burdened minds 
opposite...... the assault was terrific and he plunged 
on remorselessly. He sketched the miseries of the 
past years, the poverty, the dangers, the dishonor, 
and then by the most precise and logical deduction 
presented a future which by the commonest natural 
and social laws, must be the hideous finish....... 
Chests were rising, handerchiefs appearing......... 
Hamilton waited during a breathless moment, then 
charged down upon them. ‘No one as much as 
I wishes that the Constitution be ratified to 
the honor of the State of New York; that 
the enlightened and patriotic minority shall not 
suffer for the selfishness and obstinacy of the ma- 
jority. I therefore announce to you plainly, gentle- 
men, that if you do not ratify this constitution, with 
no further talk of impossible amendments and con- 
ditions, that Manhattan Island, Westchester and 
King Counties shall secede from the State of New 
York and form a State by themselves, leaving the 
rest of your State without a seaport, too contempt- 
ible to make treaties, with only a small and hope- 
lessly rebellious milita to protect her northern boun- 
daries from the certain rapacity of Great Britain, 
with ‘the scorn and dislike of the union, and with no 
hope of assistance which is assured, no matter her 
straits. That is all.” 


“Tt was enough. He had won the day. The Con- 
stitution was ratified without further delay.” 

Did Tilden, by implanting the same threats of 
secession in proper quarters, play the same game? 
Did he hold the trump card? Who knows? but what 
we know is that the Federation, long considered an 
impossible dream, was passed even with unsatis- 
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factory limitations. It now remains for President 
Hanson to make of the Federation an actual edifice 
rivalling his $400,000 Cathedral. Napoleon said: 
“History is falsehood made to look like truth,” but 
let us make it a possibility to say truthfully that 
Hanson had skilfully used his talent to erect the 
union into a noble structure. 

Tilden, Tilden, Tilden! I have no excuse to make 
for mentioning so often the man whom we Gallau- 
detans dislike and yet without whom we cannot get 
along, for what light and power did he not furnish, 
and if also thunder, not supplement it with peals 
of laughter which assauged our anger? It actually 
gave us a gasp of satisfaction when we learned that 
he would not be present, and then we experienced 
a feeling of disappointment because he could not 
have been present so that we could jump on him 
and forever silence his biting pen and virile pencil. 
I will take leave of this many sided man with a 
story. 

By my side at the banquet I had a young lady 
of the “highbrowed pulchritude.” 
“T am mad at Tilden,” said she. 

“How so?” asked I. 

“Tilton says that he is not Tilden,” replied she.” 
“T came solely to get a glimpse of Tilden and he does 
not come. I am interested in that awful man.” 

Her well formed arm travelled straight accross the 
table to show the length of her proboscisal interest. 

“T am sorry for that,” answered I, “but you might 
be disappointed if you see him. I know him well, 
as we were members of the Gallaudet Club in New 
York. He is a poor mixer, preferring to keep ahead 
of a crowd, but if he is in a crowd, you would not 
pick him out as a somebody as he is really a quiet 
person with a liking for good clothes and few com- 
panions. He likes to keep his hands in his pockets, 
but I can imagine what a volcano of energy he can be 
when at moments in exclusion he sculpts. He is a 
lazy fellow outside of his business and I suspect that 
laziness is responsible for his non-appearance. He 
is not much of a scholar, having Zeno for his assist- 
ant.” 

A “keen, positive, combative, intellectual” deaf- 
mute in front of me broke across the table with 
the remark: “The Tilden plan can pass—never!” 

“Why not?” inquired I. 

“He is not a member,” replied the oracle. 

“Let that pass,” I answered, “There is A. L. 
Roberts yonder—a brainy fellow who wrote Roberts’ 
Rules.” 

The oracle stiffened up with an expression of 
puzzled seriousness and then exploded: “You foolish! 
That Roberts is not the Roberts who wrote the 
rules. The author is Gen. Roberts of the U. S. 
Corps of engineers.” 

“Exactly so,” I went on, “You said that the Tilden 
plan cannot be adopted because Tilden is not a mem- 
ber. Roberts’ Rules are the official supplement 
adopted by the N. A. D., to supply laws not men- 
tioned in our by-laws. Now, Gen. Roberts is not a 
member of the N. A. D. Why, then, do you use the 
rules of not only a non-member but also of a hearing 
man?” 

Enough of the above. Let us go on to the more 
legitmate news about the Convention. The U. S. 
population is, according to the census, about 90,- 
000,000, from which I should judge the number of 
deaf-mutes are less than 50,000, one-half of which 
are educated, so that but little more than one per 
cent attended the convention. But the true deaf 
population seemed to me at Colorado Springs thus: 
Ancient deaf-mutes who shook hands with 

Clerc 


“T just hate him.” 


FLU retliat mekGetwangin:daeenn x paxcelane 133,940 
Assorted liars who often heard of me ..... 422,730 
Deaf-mutes with a grievance who believe 

in somebody’s guilt .................. 578,543 
Eccentrics who think the convention 

the greatest in the world............ 911,038 
Idiots who think your address a master- 

PIRCR Sahat pepe sakes tr 627,496 
Highborns, all varieties, including those 

who ask if you area Jew .. ....... 2,013,624 
Experts who have not fallen off a burro.......... 5 


‘derful country. 
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Rare oral birds actually restored to Society....... ° 
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Even there was a large number of the deaf who 
looked on Regensburg’s Fund prizes as plain pur- 
chases of votes for none ef the prize winners would 
vote against his wishes. A respectable number 
thought that, since his election, Regensburg’s tenure 
of office as Treasurer of the Fund has ceased and 
the money must be turned over to Mr, Freeman. 
All analysis in a pleasant vein or otherwise aside, 
the Convention is, by an easy consensus, regarded 
as a great assembly. For the first time these are 
indications that.a good many of us have been reading 
Robert’s Rules more assiduously. At the same time 
it cannot be said we have any other than a feeble 
grasp of the exact relation between our laws and 
those of the book. I have said that the book is 
the official supplement to cover any laws not men- 
tioned in our by-laws. For whatever law that does 
not appear in our constitution it is agreed that we go 
to Robert and be governed by the same, but should 
we have our own rule of the same character as the 
one already classified by Robert, our own rule has 
absolutely the precedence over anything else. (In 
looking over the Sirent Worker articles on the Til- 
den Plan, I noticed this provision covering this 
case: “The meetings of the Congress and of the 
Executivé Committee shall be governed by Robert’s 
Rules of Order, so far as they are applicable and 
do not conflict with these by-laws.) There is no 
rule mentioned in the laws of the N. A. D. about 
the drafting of a “program,” for which reason we 
have to go to Robert for an “order of business,” and 
it must be conceded that our program did not con- 
form to Robert’s Rules. Nor is it right to say that 
we had precedents, for precedents may be wrong. 
Our program was thus: 

Monday morning—Convention. 

Monday afternoon—No convention. 

Tuesday—No convention. 

Wednesday—No convention. 

Thursday—No convention. 

Friday—Convention. 

Saturday—Convention. 

I was one of those who voted for the change of 
the program, as was within our right to do so. A 
fool whose name had better not be mentioned, pre- 
vented, for thirty-six hours, the assembly from say- 
ing whether the change was desirable or not, which 
blockading manceuvre was unnecessary, for, on Wed- 
nesday, when the minority found itself beaten, it 
had enough of the American spirit to submit with- 
out another word. I can assure Rev. Hasenstab that 
he was not “guilteless.” Being occupied with another 
“highbrow” by his side I momentarily lost the drift 
of events, and I do not know on what grounds How- 
ard was declared out of order. 

A person who is never guilty of eccentricity made 
this unhappy declaration: “J. Schuyler Long was 
inveigled into the running,” which language is on 
par with the me and Gott of another fellow’s seli- 
complacent assertion: “I must plead guilty that I 
overtly and covertly fostered this agitation (about 
the Federation),” for both statements are untruthful. 
Had Hanson been defeated, it might be said that he: 
was inveigled into the running, or made a victim of 
the ancient political trick which places a good man 
at the head of a ticket so that bad men go in on the 
tidal wave, which is not true, both Hanson and 
Long having the inalienable American right of as- 
piring to any office they like. The offensiveness of 
the word inveigle consists in the supposition that 
one party acts with propriety in nominating its 
candidates, while all the nominations of the other 
parties are the result of inveiglement, shanghaing, 
or sandbagging, and a person who make such an un- 
American criticism, is a more fit subject for depor- 
tation than a Norwegian clergyman. 

All the struts on the stage are past, and there yet 
lingers the pleasant memory of the itinerary part 
oi the convention, it being our happy privilege of 
dipping, for the first time, so far West, into the won- 
On Tuesday, we rose slowly into the 
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Boston, Mass. 


The most noteworthy event of the summer was 
the double header convention of the Maine Associa- 
tion and the New England Gallaudet Association, 
held at the State School in Portland, Maine, Aug. 
27—3¢. 

There were about three hundred deaf persons in 
attendance. Routine business was the order in both 
meetings. 

The Maine Association is still known as a mission 
and its mission has been to conduct religious ser- 
vices and to look after the needy deaf. 

The convention voted to send its aged and in- 
firm to the Old Home at Everett, Mass., when a 
fund had been raised. 

Step was taken to do some legislating this winter. 

The following officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: President, A. L. Carlisle; Secretary, J. 
F. Flynn; Treasurer, Geo. W. Wakefield. 

At night, Mr. Olsen, Baptist Missionary to the 
Deaf, the Norwegian Mr. Veditz of the National 
Association of the Deaf had the U. S. immigrant 
officials land, made an address. Mr. Carlisle was 
the speaker of the evening and gave a great talk on 
“Little Things.” He warmed every body up then, 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Taylor, Prin- 
cipal of the school, the crowd was cooled off with 
ice cream, the remembrance of Col. Shaw, a trustee 
ef the school, and Treasurer of the Maine Central 
Railroad. 

Sunday was a church day and President Carlisle 
took every body to church three times — morning, 
afternoon and night. 

The body attended the regular services at the 
First Baptist Church in the morning, Miss Ethel 
Bigelow, the official interpreter interpretering. Rev. 
Mr. Wyand, by request, assisted the minister by 
offering prayer and delivering the benediction. 

Services for the Deaf were conducted at the same 
place by Rev. Wyand, assisted by Revs. Carlisle and 
Olsen in the afternoon, at the close of which Holy 
Communion was celebrated. 

At night Mr. Carlisle conducted services in the 
school chapel. These are participated in by many 
persons and was.a very impressive way of closing 
a convention. 

The N. E.G. A. opened its convention on Monday 
morning, the address of welcome on behalf of the 
Mayor and the School Board being delivered by 
Miss Taylor. Response on behalf of the convention 
was made by Rev. E. W. Frisbee. 

The convention oration was delivered by Rev. 
E. C. Wyand, his subject being “The Deaf Man's 
place in Nature.” Judging from the appearance of 
things at the close of his remarks it was accepted. 


Two papers were read. The first by Miss Fannie 
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Kimball, a teacher in the Maine school, on “Com- 
pulsory Education. She had the house completely at 
her mercy. We have “heard” deaf audiencs ap- 
plaud, but for the first time had the opportunity 
to see one applaud in “twenty-one salutes.” ‘Phil 
Morin” was the author of the second paper, having 
as his subject “The N. F. S. D.”) Mr. Morin made 
a few remarks asking to be excused from delivering 
the paper in person as he had not, as yet, been able 
to get all “the wood” out of his fingers and arms, 
and that he had arranged with Mr. Wyand to help 
him out. 
This paper was an interesting one and brought 
forth much discussion favorably to the society 
The officers elected are: President, F. W. 
Bigelow, of Boston; Vice-Presideai, AY LL. 
Carlisle, Bangor, Maine; Secretary, Miss Kimball, 
Portland, Maine; Treasurer, Rev. E. W. Frisbee, 
Everett, Mass.; Messrs. Bigelow, Carlisle, and Fris- 
bee were re-elected to their respective o& 
The President appointed as state managers the 
following: For Vermont, Paul Macham; for New 
Rampshire, Mrs. Varney; Maine; J. F. Flynn, 
Massachusetts, Henry Fairman; Rhode Island, Miss 
Nellie Green; for Connecticut, Miss Edith Marshall. 
On Monday and Tuesday nights receptions and 
entertainments were held in the school gymnasium, 
the State managers acting as the committee. 
Wednesday was given to “doing” the country. 


new 
Re V. 


es. 


AFTERMATH. 


The convention was photographed by Mr. Mal- 
loch, Among the interesting persons present was 


ST. CLAIR LAMB IN HIS 40 HORSE POWER FORD CAR 


of Auburn. Mr. Kane has 
or walk for several years as 
a result of locomotor ataxia. He is a corpulent 
man and has experienced great discomfort. Now 
the Maine Association has him in hand and he 
was enabled to attend the Convention and have his 
first outing in a long while through the thoughtful- 
ness of Mr. Carlisle, who purchased him a modern 
wheel-chair. Mr. Kane feels life is new since the 
arrival of the chair. The Convention made him 
happy by a neat purse toward his extra expenses 
while in the city. 

Mr. Waters, of California, a graduate of Old 
Hartford, made his first visit to New England 
School-day friends and was the central figure of the 
social side. His parents still live in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
at the advanced age of eighty. 

D. St. Clair Lamb, the gentleman of leisure, came 
over from his home in Portland suburbs in his forty 
He was kept busy whirling 


Mr. Cornelius Kane, 


been unable to stand 


horse-power Ford car. 
the crowd about town. 

The whole Convention was set thinking by a tele- 
graph messenger rushing in and presenting Pres. 
Bigelow with a message. The President and Secre- 
tary looked it over and agreed that it came under 
the head of new business, as it was from Mr. H. 
C. White, bidding all good bye, stating that he was 
off for the Wild West, never to return again. Mr. 
White broke up housekeeping, his wife going to 
Rome, N. Y. to stay with their married daughter, 
so we are informed by an intimate friend of Mr. 
White. Mr. White left, he says, for Arzona, on 
Saturday, September 3d, to teach in the new school 
at Phoenix. 

Among Boston’s summer guests were Miss Edith 
Fitzgerald, and Miss Williams, both teachers in the 
Wisconsin State School. They were the guests of 
Miss William’s sister. Miss Bargett. Miss Williams 
has another sister teaching in the same school, also 
a deaf sister, a graduate of the school. 

It is regretted that our people were off on their 
vacations and failed to meet these people. 

Ex - Senator George Monahan, who is an aspi- 
rant for Congressional honors, has hit upon what 
he believes will be a vote getting scheme. He de- 
clares in his addresses that if the people will elect 
him he will give his first two years salary for the 
benefit of deaf and dumb children, and orphans. It 
is said that he has a deaf-mute nephew in South Bos- 
ton. We must vote for him on that ground. 

The good stork has visited the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Browne, and left a bouncing girl. 
Congratulations. 

Mr. Samuel Cross will bid Beverly adieu in the 
near future and his cosy home on the bay right op- 
posite, and in full view of President Taft's home, 
goes to another, Cause—his brother who operates 
the largest of Lynn’s Shoe Works has put up a new 
factory in Cambridge, Lynn’s cost of living being 
too much for the workmen. 


By Mrs. E. Florence Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


URING the N. A. D. Convention most 
everybody busted going up Pike’s Peak 
for the trip up that stately old mountain 

takes real money—five good plunks. But once 
up on the mountain top everything sordid and 
mean is forgotten in having the world spread 
cut panorama-like at one’s very feet and the 
blue sky so near overhead that a strange and 
happy faintness creeps over the senses and one 
feels light as a balloon. 

Various parties of the deaf made the Pike's 
Peak trip at different times, but only one small 
party went in the wee sma’ hours of early 
morning while the stars were still shining so 
as to be up there in time to see the sunrise. 
Among the sunrise party were Mr. and Mrs. 
Earnest Bingham, Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Roth- 
ert, Mr. and Mrs. Howe Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Schuyler Long, Messrs. J. C. Howard, L. 
Poshuta, W. Poshuta and Misses Fern Herr- 
ington, Lizzie Huhn, and Carrie Jacobs. All 
of them can never forget that exalted morn- 
ing of sunrise splendor—no, not in a thousand 


years! 
; o¢ 

The grandest one-day trip in the whole 
world is the wonderful journey from Colorado 
Springs to the Cripple Creek gold mining 
district. Words cannot describe the magni- 
ficent scenery of that trip, for it is all too won- 
derful, Quite a good many of the deaf made 
this tip to Cripple Creek, but only a few visited 
-y. of the gold mines. 

he courteous Mr. Kent, of Denver, guided 

a party consisting of Mr. Howard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bingham, and Mr. and Mrs. J. 5. Long 
around to the Abe Lincoln mine. There a 
few magic passes from Mr. Kent to the mine 
superintendent at once obtained an invitation 
for them to visit the mine. They were first 
given oilskin coats to put on and then all 
crowded into an open elevator and were carried 
down, down seven hundred feet into the rocky 
earth. During the descent in the elevator there 
was water dripping all around from out of the 
soil and all would have had quite a wetting 
without the oilskin coats. Going down and 
down into the deep dark blackness and look- 
ing up to see the opening at the top grow nar- 
rower and narrower till it dissapeared alto- 
gether is an experience which can never be 
forgotten. Down at the entrance to the min- 
ing tunnels all were given lighted candles and 
told to follow the old mining guide in single 
file. There the most modern ways of mining 
by compressed air pressure drilling was to be 
observed and some blasting preparations were 
seen in all their wonderful simplicity. They 
were shown where the gold veins were to be 
found in the great rocky walls of the mine and 
then a piece of ore was broken up and pieces 
showing veins of gold were given each one. 
Coming up in the drippy elevator out of the 
blackness of darkest night into broad light of 
day every one felt happy despite the candle 
grease decorating their hands and faces. 


°°? 

Mr. Howard L. Terry, the soulful young 
poet from the Ozark’s of Missouri, was too 
confident of his powers to ride Pegasus at all 
times and everywhere. He essayed to ride 
a “mountain canary” at Manitou Springs and 
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the wicked little thing at once sensed that Mr. 
Terry was from Missouri and had to be shown. 
Now Mr. Terry is long of limb and a burro 
is equally short that way, so when he was 
astride of the little beast this feet knocked 
against its hoofs most uncomfortably. The 
little burro started out bravely with Mr. Terry 
but stumbled over the latter’s feet dangling 
right in the way. Then the astonished poet 
found himself going over the burro’s head 
and making a few dents in the rocky path, 
which left him only a battered remnant of his 
former debonair self. It is not recorded if he 
swore softly or the burro brayed gently, but 
he certainly was shown something. 


o¢ 


James Frederick Meagher, the poet, famous 
for his Commemoration Ode and his wrestling 
bout at the N. A. D. convention, tried to shine 
among the ladies-with discouraging success. 
He jocularly complained of his ill luck to a 
married woman and asked her to please pick 
out a sweet-tart for him, and she informed 
him that a man must do his own courtin’ and 
that “faint heart never won fair lady.” 


eo 

The city of Omaha, Nebraska, is lucky to 
have a real fort—Fort Omaha—within its 
outskirts. During the carnival week of Ak- 
Sar-Ben (which please read backward) Fort 
Omaha brought together several squadrons of 
soldiers from different military posts in the 
State and from Kansas and Arkansas. They 
numbered a full five thousand and made quite 
a city of tents around Fort Omaha. Every 
afternoon for a full week there was a grand 
military tournament on the grounds of the 
Fort. Each afternoon was started with a 
grand review of all the troops and then fancy 
Grills, cavalry drills, artillery drills, bareback 
riding, and a sham battle held some 30,000 or 
more spectators spell bound form 2 p.m. to 5 
p.m. A feature of most of the drills, espe- 
cially the cavalry charging and the field artil- 
lery racing, was the way every movement was 
carried out by sicnats. The officers in 
charge of the cavalry and artillery used their 
swords in most comprehensive signals to their 
men who charged and countercharged and 
marched at a gallop more exciting than any 
Roman race. See! Even signs of some kind 
are necessary in the army. 

The official announcer of each number on 
the Tournament program described the sol- 
diers who were giving an exhibition of shelter 
tent pitching and wall scaling by wittily saying 
they “carried their rifles on their shoulders, 
theit rations in their haversacks, and their 
tobacco and their sweetheart’s picture in their 
shirt pockets.” 

Afterwards, on the street car leaving the 
military field, there was a young soldier who, 
noticing our signs and finger spelling, at once 
spelled out on his fingers the inquiry if we 
saw the tournament. On being questioned he 
said he had worked with some deaf boys in 
Pennsylvania and Iowa and so had acquired 
the finger alphabet. He could talk on his 
fingers much better than most civilians having 
a life-long acquaintance with the deaf. And 
what is more, he seemed proud of it as being 
an accomplishment and not something to be 
ashamed about. 

&?¢ 


The Iowa State School for the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs is now pushing ahead at a more 
progressive rate than ever before in its history. 
Superintendent Rothert, who has been at the 
head of the school for the past twenty-three 
years, decided that this year it was necessary 
tc have a few kinks to avoid anything like 
“marking-time.” Accordingly he had the 
school open on the 14th of September, instead 
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of the 1st of October, to be closed the 15th of 
June instead of the ist of July and shortened 
the school hours from six hours down to five 
hours. Then he instituted an extra grade to 
the Academic Department to be called the 
High Class, which will prepare pupils for ad- 
mission into the Freshman class of Gallaudet 
College. He made Prof. J. Schuyler Long 
the teacher of this High Class and also made 
him Principal of the school. The lucky boys 
and girls to be the first pupils in the new High 
Class are the Misses Fern Herrington, Grace 
Evans, Jessie Litzenberg, Florence Hetts, 
Pearl Pollock, and Messrs. Leonard Rendall 
and Arthur Rasmussen. 

While busily engaged in getting all these 
happy changes into working order, Supt Roth- 
ert has taken on a new lease of life and en- 
deared himself to the deaf of the school and 
of the State. 

o¢ 


A professional beggar, who has been operating in 
this city is minus his stock in trade because he care- 
lessly left his grip at the Rock Island depot Sunday 
afternoon, where it was found by the railroad auth- 
orities and turned over to the police. 

The grip is a small leather satchel, hung upon a 
strap for convenience in carrying, and contained, 
besides some dirty clothes, a thirty-eight caliber 
Harrington and Richardson revolver, a quantity of 
cartridges, and a number or cards upon which was 
the following inscription: 

“I am deaf and dumb and am trying to raise money 
to pay necessary expenses in going to school so that 
I can be self supporting. Can you help me?” 

After the grip had been turned over to the police 
the man appeared at the station, and was extremely 
abusive. He appeared to have no defect in speech or 
hearing, and did not seem at all enthusiastic when 
told that the police would be glad to return his 
property to him upon ownership being proved. He 
has not yet appeared for the grip. 

The same man has been operating in Council 
Bluffs for some time, and has secured a large amount 
by the exhibition of the fake cards—The Nonpareil 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


Even in a town where a school for the deaf 
is situtated there are hearing people who still 
seem to think that the deaf are paupers and 


beggars! 
O, Lord, how long—how long! 


oe 
The North Carolina School paper has a 
woman editor in the person of Mis Olivia B. 
Grimes and she announced her policy with the 
paper by quoting Mark Twain’s editorial writ- 
ten in 1869 when he first took charge of the 
Buffalo Express thus: 


“T only wish to assure parties having friendly 
interest in the prosperity of this journal that I am 
not going to hurt the paper deliberately and intention- 
ally at any time. I am not going to introduce any 
reform or in any way attempt to make trouble. I 
am simply going to do my plain unpretending duty 
when I cannot get out of it. I shall work diligently 
and honestly and faithfully at all times and upon all 
occasions, when privation shall compel me to do so. 
In writing I shall always confine myself to the truth, 
except when it is attended with imconvenience. I 
shall witheringly rebuke all forms of crime and mis- 
conduct, except when committed by the party in- 
babiting my own vest. I shall not make any use of 
slang upon any occasion or in any circumstances. I 
shall not often meddle with politics, because we have 
a political’ editor who needs.a-term in the penitentiary 
to be perfect. .I shall not write any poetry unless 
conceive a spite against the subscribers.” 


It would be a very happy thing for Mrs. C: 
L. Jackson, the editor of the Southern Opti- 
mist, if she would emulate her southern sister 
in following the genial spirit of dear old 
Mark Twain. 
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air on the cog-wheel, the wheels biting into the teeth 
of the rail with vibrating sensation which, with the 
tossing of the car around the curves and eventually 
the rarifying of the atmosphere, almost makes you 
feel ill. But, oh, the scenery! as I approached the line 
of perpetual frost and mountains clapst in snow, 
or partly so, rose one after another, my city feelings 
I sensed so many years among tall buildings with 
their quick pulse of elevators, melted away; a sense 
self-reunnication—the joy of selflessness— 
come in their stead; 1 Nirvana the 
silence reigns and votes, highbrows and hotel bills 
are forgotten, the peaceful desire remaining of going 
forever on the sunward flight and looking down on 


as of 
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valleys, woods and cities through the morning’s 
glorious sheen! Still the car goes higher and higher 
“You farre along on some narrow roadway, 


through stony labrinths; huge rock-mountains hang- 
ing over your head, on this hand; and under your 
feet on that, the roar of mountain-cataracts, horror 
of bottomless chasms; the very wind and echoes 
howling on you in an almost preter-natural manner. 
Towering rock-barriers rise skyhigh before you, and 
behind you and around you, intricate the outgate! 
The roadway is narrow; footing none the best. 
Sharp turns there are, where it will behoove you to 
mind your paces; one false step, and you need no 
second; in the gloomy jaws of the abyss you vanish, 
and the spectral winds howl requiem.” 

In the car was a fellow, he of the swarthy com- 
plexion, who regarded everything around him with 
a nonchalence which almost shamed my silent en- 
thusiastn. I learned that he is a crack mountaineer— 
member of a famous club who has scaled five times 
as many peaks as the number of national conventions 
cur oldest members have ever attended. 

“How does California compare with Colorado?” 
atked I. 

“The Colorado group has more peaks,” he replied, 
“but the scenery of the Sierra group is of greater 
beauty and splendor, and the peaks are higher.” 

Here his hands met, interlaced, parted, described 
a perpendicular, made abrupt motions, and struck 
together once more from which I understood that 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains are more rugged. 

“Are you a Mexican?” queried I. 

“The Atzec blood runs here,” answered he, as he 
bared the wrist of one hand and struck it. This 
man who spoke in conversational signs, made perhaps 
the best and least showy speech in the convention. 

“We will have the convention in 1915 at the 
Panama World’s Fair to which you are welcome,” 
was his last remark, as we parted on Sunday, I 
following the rising sun on my journey homeward. 
At home I requested some time to shake myself 
and settle into the old every day routine. When | 
bring Sherlock Holmes analysis to bear on anything, 
I attempt to do so with fairness and impartiality, 
and I have to raise the question whether there 
should not be a better understanding among us. 
For example, there was an agitation which had its 
origin in that land of swarthy complexions and had 
given us no little exasperation. Was it senseless? 
Let us see what we have accomplished: 

The Deaf American edited to death. 

The Silent Success buried without sacreaments. 

Civil Service work, a failure. 

World’s Congress, a failure. 

Congressional appropriation, a failure. 

Invitation to Oralists, a failure. 

$3,000,000 fund, a failure. 

Rescue of a foreign minister, after he was set 
free. ; 

Look at the achievements on the other side dur- 
ing the same years: 

Appointment of a “common deaf-mute.” on the 
Poard of Directors of the Kentucky Institution. 

Appointment of a “common deaf-mute” on the 
Board of the Georgia Institution. 

Appointment of a “common deaf-mute” as Super- 
intendent of a Virginia Institution. 

The continual growth of the N. F. S. D. managed 
by “common deaf-mutes. 

The good record of the Gallaudet Assembly, 
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founded by “common deaf-mutes.” 

The affiliation of the American Society of Deaf 
Artists, wholly a work of “common deaf-mutes,” with 
the National Federation of Fine Arts. The pro- 
motion of a “common deaf-mute” from the 2nd vice- 
presidency to the Ist of the Order of Americans. 
promise? We who belong to the aristocracy of in- 
tellect, ought not to approach a dish of meanness 
with a good appetite. Let us go to others in a 
spirit of kindly compromise. I liked the Federation 
idea and voted for it, though a high brow wanted me 
to go elsewhere for a dance. I look to the fairness of 
Hanson for whom I did not vote but who, I trust, 
will cooly work to forge the scattered associations 
with one organization. It is also trusted that he 
will find worthy coadjutors in the newly elected 
officers—Schroeder who, we hope, will continue to 
reap fruit from his inventive ability, Mrs. Long 
who, with her husband, showed me courtesies at the 
Iowa and Nebraska conventions,-and lastly, but not 
the least, Regensburg who, in the pride of his newly 
acquired fatherhood, wheels his little daughter to the 
beach of Venice and let her sit and crow as she sees 
the white horses chase each other over the surf till 
the breath of the sea mixes with that of the sleeping 
child and the old ocean sounds on to eternity! 

Let us have peace! 
Suertock Homes II, N. Y. 

[Later: Mr. S. H. sends this to add as a post- 
script: “I have written to Tilden and asked what 
has become of the League. His reply was: “Contrary 
to my expectations built on the first published re- 
ports, the outcome of the Federation is doubtful. 
Till I know more about the business, the League is 
not disbanded.” 


Sigmund Muenz, the political essayist, who has 
just returned from Constantinople, will soon publish 
a striking acount of his odd experiences in the Turk- 
ish capital. 

During his investigations of conditions in Turkey 
under the new regime he discovered that at cabinet 
councils a number of deaf and dumb secretaries are 
present during deliberations of the Sultan’s min- 
isters. Behind the chair of each Cabinet Minister 
stands also a deaf and dumb domestic. _On the in- 
ner side of the table sit the mute secretaries. 

Thus the accomplishments of Turkish Ministers 
include an acquaintance with the deaf and dumb 
alphabet. 

This pratice is maintained to prevent important 
secrets from reaching the outside world. The only 
guarantee of secrecy in Oriental company is deafness 


and dumbness.—V. Y. American. 


The Rev. F. W. Gilby, M.A., Vicar of St. Sa- 
vior’s Church for the Deaf - Mutes, 419 Oxford 
street, London, W., writes the following line to the 
Rev. Austin W. Mann:—“Very many thanks for 
your letter and Prayer for Church Unity for Deaf- 
Mutes. It is a very good one, to which we can all 
say, Amen.” 

The Rev. Mr. Gilby can hear and speak, although 
his father and mother both were deaf-mutes. He 
can preach by voice and gesture with equal facility. 
He considers the latter the ‘best means of preaching 
the Gospel where the ear is closed to the voice. In 
all the years of his active and useful ministry, he 
has never found a deaf person able to read a sermon 
from lips moving with rapidity. 

Owing to his visits to London in 1894 and 1897, 
the Rev. Mr. Mann preached for the Rev. Mr. Gilby 
at St. Savior’s church; and St. Philip’s Mission, 
Stepney. 
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Go to Trenton’s Home 
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entertainment 


NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 


Every Week. 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - = - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 


Directory oF ‘THEATERS: 


Fifth Avenue—Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street.—Mov- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue——Moving Pictures— 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House—125th Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily, 

Jersey City—Newark Avenue.—All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 

B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 
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Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly | 


Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid) | 
€0 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 
25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 
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methods, the more you learn 
of ‘the liberal manner with 


which we deal with our patrons 
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—the more goods you will bry 
of us each year. 
S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 


TRENTON. 
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& Sons Co., 
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ENGINES 


AND 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


In a Hurry 
10 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Zo., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
For Spring an? Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 
Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 


right. Trousers ~ -top and cut a 
it's all here. 


ATHLETIC UN DERWEAR 
25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 


Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes. : 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 


THE NEW JERSEYwew 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


| The Model School | 


It isa thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN, 
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Trace Marks 
DESIGNS 
Dorvesants &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quistiy ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confiden Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest cy for securing ita. 
Patents taken agh Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
‘ear; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


DAN IO rec meal OM York 


Branch Office on, 


PACH BROS. 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Gther good heaters at less prices, but we 
can't say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN‘S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 
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DO YOU 


HOTTE.L 
Photographers Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 


city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 
33 EAST STATE ST., 
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KNOW 


Conklin’s Self-Filling Pen 
TRENTON, N. J 


We are agents for the 


BOOK STORE, 
S. BROAD ST 


15 N. Warren Street, 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
Its columns are open 

to any one who has anything 

worth saying, and to those who 
| wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests Of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. :: : 


Subscription price only Fifty Cents a Year 


Sample copies free 
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Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25¢ 
With Envelopes to Match 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


Waterman's Ideal! Pen 
«The Capital’’ --$1.00-- Pen 


Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 
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Nurserymen, #& #& 


Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 
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Fish, Game and Oysters 
35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
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30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


GO O_o \ 
WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


I1z9 North Broad 8St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
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Trenton N. J 


